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Jobs are 


more plentiful for 
Burroughs Trained Students 


When you train your stu- 
dents in the use of Burroughs basic business machines 
you are giving them an educational bonus that will 
help them find employment quickly. For Burroughs 
adding, calculating and bookkeeping machines are 
standard equipment in business firms everywhere. 


Burroughs machines are simply designed and easy 
to operate. Your students’ mental coordination and 
operating skill will come easier, lightening your teach- 
ing problems. You can expect, and get, the best per- 
formance from Burroughs equipment in your class- 
room—Burroughs machines are built to last—with re- 
markably low maintenance cost. 


Standardizing on Burroughs will help you maintain 
your reputation for high-caliber graduates to fill to- 
day's business needs. Call your Burroughs man for 
full information—see the yellow pages of your tele- 
phone directory—or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


. 


USEFUL TRAINING AIDS 


Based on long experience with office 
methods and procedures, Burroughs 
has prepared many helpful training 
aids to assist teachers in planning 
instruction courses. 

Burroughs text books, practice prob- 
lems with answer manuals and 
practice work forms, are available 
to public and private schools, for 
teaching the use of Burroughs add- 
ing, calculating and bookkeeping 
machines. Consult your Burroughs 
representative. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


ADDING MACHINES 


CALCULATORS 


SENSIMATIC 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Train them on the 
UNDERWOOD 


Underwood typewriters have been standard 
for teaching since the very first days of type- 
writer instruction...and the beautiful new 
Underwood ‘‘150” is the best ever! 

Because of its light touch...its personal 
touch...it is easy for a student to quickly 
become proficient on this machine. 

But in today’s office, it is also of great 
importance that a secretary be able to 
switch with equal skill from standard to 
electric typing. 


Teach 


your students how 
to typewrite on both 
Standard and Electric 


nderwoods 





Modern business demands 
this secretarial versatility 


It is easy for your students to make the con- 
version from standard to electric typing— 
when they use an Underwood Electric. 

The keyboard of the Underwood Electric 
is scientifically designed to reduce finger 
travel and manual activity...and everything 
on the keyboard is just where students are 
used to finding it. 

Right from the beginning students can do 
more work with less effort because electricity 
does the heavy part of the work. The work 
looks better because electrically controlled 
type bar impressions are uniform. And opera- 
tors can make as many carbons as they need 
with no more effort than if they were typing 
just one copy. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters .. . Adding Machines . . . Accounting 
Machines...Carbon Paper... Ribbons...Punched Card 

Equipment... Electronic Computers 
One Park Avenue Underwood Limited 


New York 16, N. Y. . Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





UNDERWOOD CORPORATION ?8E-!0-54 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please have your representative check with us to 
arrange a demonstration of 


|] The Underwood Standard “150” Typewriter 
|] The Underwood Electric Typewriter 

Name of School 

My Name and Title 

Street Address 


a8 3S 
UNDERWOOD 
a”, 
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Just right for CURRICULUM and BUDGET! 


Here’s the right combination for business education 
...at the right price for the school! Studies prove that 
for the average class of thirty students, four or five 
hand operated Educators and one electric model 
Monroe Adding-Calculator make the ideal teaching 
combination. Monroe offers this combination as a 
“package” for schools at a considerable saving. 
Teachers report that with special] Monroe Educators, 
all students... fast, slow, or average...advance at their 
normal levels. They learn more naturally and are more 


interested for the Educator lends itself to students’ 
aptitudes. It is designed for basic instruction in arith- 
metic and machine operation... for quick mastery of 
fundamentals. From then on, it’s easy progress to the 
electric Monroe. 

It now costs a lot less to equip a classroom ade- 
quately with Monroe Adding-Calculators. For full 
information ask the iocal Monroe representative, or 
write to the Educational Department, Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E GALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MASHINES 
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Unlike Topsy, Royal just didn’t grow, until it be- 
came number one. 

It got there—for many good reasons, perhaps one 
of the most important being this: It is built with the 
operator in mind. 

‘““Magic” Margin, Carriage Tension Control, and 
the tabulating mechanism are examples. With such 
exclusive features, Royal is easier to teach on and is 
easier for the pupil to learn on. 

And Royals have the durability school use re- 
quires. Royal is the finest, most rugged precision 
writing machine built. It takes less time out for re- 
pairs and causes less interruptions in class schedules. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demon- 
stration of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 


School 


<A 


is 
Royal 
the No. 


school 
ewriter 


Then, too, Royal offers unequaled services. With 
more than 800 service centers, Royal is able to de- 
liver highly skilled typewriter maintenance. Royal 
also offers free instructional demonstrations and 
provides students with a wealth of typing and 
teaching-aid materials. 


In the business world, Royals are preferred 21% to 
1 by those who type. Are you teaching on the favor- 
ite typewriter of the business world? 


® 
STANDARD « ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE 


Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
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Editorial 


William M. Polishook 
Temple University 











FREDERICK GEORGE NICHOLS 


MARCH 18, 1878—JUNE 1, 1954 


REDERICK G. Nichols was throughout his professional career a man of action. Many who 
have known him were astonished by his diverse activities and his unique success as teacher, 
author, editor, and speaker. Some of his friends knew him as a businessman as well. As a 
teacher, his lectures followed a precise pattern; as an author, he was a pioneer, especially in the 
field of junior business training; as an editor of many books, he directed and forwarded the 


careers of many noted authors; and as a speaker his sharp wit and pungent words left no ques- 
tion about his stand, or yours either, if you were not careful. No man in business education 
has left so many worthwhile achievements as a monument, and perhaps there will be no other who 


will match his prowess. 

Frederick G. Nichols was born in Avon, New York, on March 18, 1878. He graduated from 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York, 1899, and Rochester (New York) Business In- 
stitute in 1904. Professor Nichols’ interest in the private business schools stemmed from his own 
experience as a student, lasted throughout his career, and culminated shortly after his retirement 
from teaching in several brilliant research studies involving the business college. He read law 
(3 years) in the offices of Reed and Shutt. His college training was limited to a brief period at 
the University of Michigan. In 1942, he was awarded an honorary Master of Arts degree by 
Harvard University. This was the formal educational background of Frederick G. Nichols. 
Not very much for a lesser man, but enough for Frederick George Nichols. 

In 1899, Professor Nichols married Bessie L. Winans. Mrs. Nichols was a small woman with 
a twinkle in her eye, a large amount of good sense, and a tolerance for her enterprising hus- 
band and his activities. The Nichols enjoyed contract bridge and played a great deal. Some of 
their tournaments lasted for days. They loved to entertain and did it often. Both welcomed the 
company of young people and they entertained them on numerous occasions. Many of Professor 
Nichols’ students will always remember the summer school outing at the Nichols’ beach home. 
3oth were proud hosts. Toward the end of her days, Mrs. Nichols was quite ill, and the devo- 
tion of her husband was an inspiration and example to those who knew them. 

The Nichols lived, during the greater part of their lives, in Newton, Massachusetts, and 
summered in Falmouth. The Nichols’ home in Newton was a lovely place. It was beautifully 
furnished, yet it was modest. Mrs. Nichols drove the old Nash and Professor Nichols, with a 
Yankee eagerness to trade, was always swapping his car for another. Their Siders Pond Road 
home and later their renovated coach house, in Falmouth, mirrored the fine taste of Bessie 
Nichols. She was so different from Professor Nichols, yet a perfect wife for him. They had 
only one child, a daughter, who died at the youthful age of 12. Her loss was a great tragedy to 
the Nichols. Mrs. Nichols died November, 1951. 

In 1952, Professor Nichols married the former Mabel Evarts of Rochester. They lived in 
Rochester in a fine new home which they built and, until his death, spent summers in Falmouth 
and winters in Florida. Mrs. Mabel Evarts Nichols -was among the first Mrs. Nichols’ best 
friends. She was “one of the family” for forty years. On numerous vacation trips she accom- 
panied the Nichols as their guest. She was Professor Nichols’ secretary when he was with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in Washington. 

Frederick G. Nichols began his distinguished professional career at an early age and prog- 
ressed rapidly. He was at various times head of the commercial departments at Montpelier (Ver- 
mont) Seminary, Martin School (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), Schenectady High School and Ro- 
chester High School, and finally at his own alma mater, the Rochester Business Institute. He 
had held all of these positions before he was 31 years old. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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the new DICTAPHONE TIME-masTER'S’ 
now available for training 
on School Rental-at-Cost Plan | 


More business executives than ever before are turning to 
the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine to double their 
capacity to get things done. 

These new TIME-MASTER users have further increased the 
steadily mountingmarket for more Dictaphone-trained secretaries. 

Prepare your students for top-paying positions by equipping 
your Business Education Department with the new revolution- 
ary TIME-MASTER ‘5” electronic dictating and transcribing 
machines. When your students graduate as certified dictating 
machine transcriptionists, they are assured of immediate place- 
ment with progressive firms. 

For complete information about Dictaphone School Rental- 
at-Cost Plan, the Business Practice Course and the new TIME- 
MASTER, simply write your nearest Dictaphone office or return 


the coupon below: 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER “5,” world’s 
most versatile dictating machine—for your per- 
sonal use, for your secretary, or as a combination 
recorder and transcriber. (Transcriber shown.) 





SEND IN THE COUPON NOW! ====== 


® 
i | 1A DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, Dept. JB-104 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


CORPORATION I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 











This most popular of ali dictating ma- Your Name 


chines is now available for school use. 
School 





Train your students in transcribing from 


the TIME-MASTER *5,”’ 
Street Addr 





City & Zone State 








Dictaphone and TIME-MASTER are registered trade-marks 
of Dictaphone Corporation. 
ee ee ee ee ee 
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Frederick G. Nichols 











Ep. Note: During the past school year, Professor Nichols sent several items to be used as fill- 
ers should material sent in for a particular month not be sufficient for a full page. We feel that 
readers will appreciate the opportunity to enjoy these short comments, hitherto unpublished ; here 
they are. 


e Are you engaged in vocational training? Really training young people for jobs? If so, get 
out the February 1954 number of Business Education World and read what is said about “‘train- 
ing within industry.” If you have read it, read it again and again until you are able to appraise 
your own program against the sound principles of vocational training there recorded. No better 
set of criteria could be set forth in such small space. Mastery of these principles may well be more 
productive of improvements in your training program than will be attendance upon any summer 
course available to you—if you can forego the degree credits of the latter. 


e Effective Business Education Through Public Relations is the title of an article that has 
great merit and one defect.’ It makes a good case for “public relations”, but neglects to note that 
no such program as is proposed can become effective without recognized leadership such as can 
be given only by a supervisor, director, or department head who is required to organize and 
manage it and who is given adequate free time to do it. No fully-scheduled teacher, or group of 
teachers, or teaching department head can undertake and see through one-eighth of the activities 
involved. 

Checklists containing twenty-four questions about the promotion of your business education pro- 
gram are included in the article referred to. Unless your school provides the required leadership, 
it is a safe guess that it rates low on most of these criteria questions. And if it does, your pro- 
gram of business training is many grades lower than you will like to admit. Yet you probably 
have never taken a single step to press home this fact where it would do the most good—at the 


top administration level—and to urge that essential local leadership be provided. - Right ? 


1The Balance Sheet, January, 1954. 


@ Objectives are most important. For every course they, or it, should be definite, clearly 
stated, and easily justified. Most teachers agree. Most can state their goals glibly. But some of 
the goals alleged are unattainable; some of minor importance; and some wholly beside the mark 
for the course being given. 

In an excellent article on business arithmetic six goals for this subject are listed as major 
ones.*, Among them are two that illustrate my point that too many goals may get a teacher off on 
detours that decrease the chances of reaching truly valid ones for this particular subject. “To 
develop habits of systematic procedure and neatness that will carry over into other activities of the 
student” is one by no means major objective of business arithmetic teaching. It smacks of the al- 
leged, but unrealized, goal of mathematics teachers—to develop logical thinking—valid for mathe- 
matical problems, but not for the multitude of other life problems that involve no mathematical 
factors. Carry-over is neither great nor assured. 

“To acquire a knowledge of essential business forms, terms, practices, and formulas.” There's 
one that can get you entirely off the track on a detour that may eat up no end of arithmetic time 
and prevent the achievement of its really major goals. Clerical practice? Surely, but not at the 
expense of arithmetic. 

Now, as is well known, I don’t approve of a ninth or tenth grade course in business arithmetic 
at all. I prefer a basic or personal-use economics course with the necessary arithmetic taught if, 
as, and when needed along lines established by the kind of junior business training which long 


has been advocated. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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... way back in 1873, the 

world’s first practical 

typewriter was built by 
Remington Rand. Improvements and 
innovations followed, and finally, 
in 1925, the first electric typewriter was 
produced —another Remington Rand first. 
Further development over the. years 
has brought the typewriter to the peak 
of perfection so clearly illustrated in 
the new 1954 Remington Electric 
Typewriter. It’s the finest typewriter 
available today ... turns out 
truly distinctive work in so little time, 
with so little effort! 


Incidentally, we've turned out an informative 
and entertaining illustrated booklet entitled 
‘‘A Brief History of the Typewriter.” 

If you'd like a copy, write for RE 8677, 
Remington Rand, Room 2027, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remington. Fland 


kK Many millions more typewriters than any other manufacturer. Our 15,000,000th Makers of the Remington Standard, Electric, 
typewriter, the Remington Electric shown here, was produced in Sept. of this year. Noiseless, Quiet-riter and Office-riter Typewriters 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM PAST COLUMNS OF 
CRITICISM, COMMENT, AND CHALLENGE 





Ed. Note: Professor Frederick G. Nichols was Editorial Commentator for the Journal 
for most of its existence. His "Criticism, Comment, and Challenge" became perhaps 
the most distinguishing feature of the magazine. So that the variety of his interest, 
the wisdom of his thinking, and the courage he displayed in presenting again and 
again what he believed to be the strengths and weaknesses of business education 
could be recalled by Journal readers, his columns for the past fifteen years were 
examined and some of the more critical, commending, and challenging statements 
reproduced here. , 

These excerpts bring to a close one of the most significant contributions made to 
business education literature by the one who was probably its most highly respected 
leader. The Journal has been fortunate in having been able to present these writings 


over the years to its subscribers. 





On Purpose of CC & C 
November, 1942 

“ .... IT shall continue to plead that fewer unauthori- 
tative statements about our field be written; that even 
still fewer be published; that we all learn to distinguish 
between authoritative statements and impressions or 
guesses or alibis or wishful thinking or sales talk; that 
those who are training young people for our profession 
shall recognize the service to their students which even 
inadequate research and reports of it may be, while 
at the same time realizing that widespread publication of 
such reports may well be a disservice to the profession ; 
and that, in short, we learn well the art of separating the 
wheat (and there is much of it) from the chaff (and 
there is plenty) both in our reading and in our sponsor- 
ship of published material. 

“When I began this page ten years ago, I fully in- 
tended . . . to devote more space to commendation than 
I have. I shall try to do better in the year ahead... .” 

September, 1946 

“On the whole, one can agree with much that is printed 
about business education, but certain fallacies and reac- 
tionary views have a way of creeping into our literature 
from time to time. Some one must recognize them for 
what they are and try to prevent them from gaining a 
harmful degree of acceptance by those who still accept 
at its face value anything that appears on the printed 
page. 

“I shall raise more questions than I shall answer. 
Therein lies the challenge that I hope will stimulate 
others to find answers to unanswered questions, answers 
that will satisfy them because they are founded on facts 
rather than on guesses, impressions, or the thinking of 
others.” 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Professor Nichols always emphasized 
It is interesting to note that these 


Ep. NOTE: 
current problems. 
topics occur again and again over the years of his ser- 
vice. Following are a few excerpts from CCC during 


the last fifteen years 


On Ethics ‘ 
March, 1952 


“It is certain that complete responsibility for the pres- 
ent low ebb of business morality can not be placed on 
A better case can 
But as to the 


the shoulders of business educators. 
be made against educators as a whole. 
future it seems reasonably sure that even business teach- 
a reasonable amount 
At least it is 


ers alone can do much to restore... 
of morality in business and government. 


worth a try.” 


On Curriculum 

April, 1947 

“New inventions, already here and more to come, in- 
evitably will greatly affect the use of shorthand and type- 
writing as media for communication. Just as inevitably 
will shorthand and typewriting play smaller parts in vo- 
cational business training in the years ahead... . What 
it does to this area of business education (schools, teach- 
ers, and publishers) will be determined largely by their 


anticipatory preparation to meet it.” 


September, 1940 
“Don’t follow any alleged trend only to realize shortly 
that it is but another educational mirage which is luring 
us away from the clear trails blazed by business educat- 
ors who have preceded us. Blazing a new trail doesn’t 
require that we obliterate old ones. Let’s keep them open ; 
we may need to backtrack along some of them.” 
| The trend to which Proje ssor Nichols referred was 





the suggestion that “The consumer education courses 
are replacing vocational business courses in high schools 
throughout the Far West at an amazing rate.” The writer 
of the statement wondered if this were the trend in the 
East as well. Professor Nichols emphasized the impor- 
tance of a strong vocational program always plus a 
strong basic business program; one should not be sac- 
rificed for the other. | 


January, 1950 

“Too often business teachers are specialists in a very 
narrow sense of that term—not only in the sense that 
they are department specialists, but that they are sub- 
ject specialists. They are shorthand (even Gregg) spe- 
cialists, or bookkeeping specialists, or typewriting spe- 
cialists, not truly business educators. They tend to nar- 
row their primary interests down to the particular sub- 
jects they teach. They neglect to check the results of 
what they teach against the requirements of jobs their 
graduates actually get. 

“If legislative pressure is necessary to modernize busi- 
ness education, I am for it. But of three things I am 
convinced: (1) the necessary changes can be made with- 
out Federal aid if business educators want them badly 
enough to fight for them; (2) nothing short of an act 
as specific as the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts 
can be counted upon to exert the pressure necessary to 
get essential changes made; (3) no such Federal act is 
likely to be passed at any time. ... The day of special 
grants for vocational education or for any other kind 


for that matter is over.” 


September, 1947 

“The chief barrier in the way of sound general edu- 
cation for all is departmentalization and its inevitable 
competition where cooperation alone is needed. Each 
of several departments— home economics, social studies, 
science, commercial, and others—claim to be dealing ade- 
quately with this problem, But none really is. Each 
adds a little, duplicates a lot, and befogs the issue great- 
ly. No common purpose, no cooperative plan, nu uni- 
. . It be- 


hooves every commercial teacher to examine his courses 


fication of effort, no results worthy of note. 


carefully with a view to determining what parts of them, 
as given or modified, should be a part of the core cur- 
He should urge all other teachers to do 
likewise. Then he should strive for the organization of 
all material thus pooled for purposes of general educa- 
tion in such a way as to make sure that all will include 
it in their programs.” 


riculum. 


February, 1947 
. We might all agree . . . . that in the development 
of high school curricula we should (1) provide occupa- 


“ 


tional information leading to wise choice of a training 
program, (2) afford opportunity for some exploration 
and try-outs before final choice of a program, (3) pre- 
pare for immediate employment, (4) orient the student 
in his field of service, (5) lay a foundation for future 


12 


advancement, (6) ground the student in fundamental 
business ethics, (7) attempt to help the student make 
personal use of his business skills, and (8) provide for 
the training of an intelligent consumer as well as of a 


competent worker. . . . We should do all the things 


listed, but many of them in cooperation with others who 
are engaged in the general education of youth and 


through courses designed for this purpose, and not 
independently as commercial teachers through courses 


designed for quite different purposes.” 


September, 1946 

“Must the high school continue to take two years to 
train a typist? Is that much time necessary? It is not. 
... The same can be said for the development of basic 
shorthand skill in relation to all-around stenographic 
ability and for other basic clerical skills... . Not a very 
important matter, you say? But itis! Perhaps the most 
important, because saving of time is the essence of sound 
training. More and better training can be given only 
where there is more time for it, or where what there is 
There is not likely to be more 
Hence, what ' there 


is used more efficiently. 
time for instruction in basic courses. 
is must be used more effectively.” 


February, 1944 
“Determine to provide technical business training that 
is ‘swifter’.” 
December, 1948 
“The minimal essentials of English required for suc- 
cess in a stenographic job, or bookkeeping job, or selling 
job, or correspondent job, or clerical job, or advertis- 
ing job, or any other definite job could be sought in a 
research project. . . . Business men and business edu- 
cators agree that ‘Something must be done about defi- 
ciencies in business English.’ Will something effective 
be done? Wait and see.” 
‘ May, 1953 
“Work experience of almost any kind may have, as 
But related 


occupational experience is essential if it is to contribute 


many believe, value as general education. 
significantly to one’s vocational training.” 


February, 1950 
“... 1 have long considered that there is a serious 
defect in high school education. It is the lack of person- 
alized economic training such as should equip each stu- 
dent to get better returns for each dollar spent through- 
out life... . I would like a part of my tax dollar spent 
on a kind of consumer education that can be relied upon 
to provide the competence needed, and in such a way as 
to be available to a/l boys and girls, not merely to com- 
mercial students.” 


On Objectives 
November, 1941 


“It is the business of every commercial teacher to lose 
no opportunity to instill into the mind of every com- 
mercial student a clear awareness of the need for a 
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higher degree of integrity in the conduct of business 
enterprises. It is difficult to overestimate the value to 
society that would accrue from instruction, conscienti- 
ously and competently given, with this end in view.” 


April, 1953 
. . my view is that (a) every classroom teacher 
must participate in personality development by manag- 
ing his classroom as a ‘real situation’ for this purpose ; 
(b) trait development should begin on the first day of 
every course and be consciously and effectively pursued 
to the last day; (c) a basic course in the fundamentals 
of personality development should be scheduled early ; 
(d) daily classroom development in all courses. should 
parallel this special course which should conclude with 
a plan for habit-forming practice throughout the entire 
period of training; (e) credit for the basic course should 
be withheld until a final personality profile made at or 
near the end of the training period reveals the real and 
presumably abiding personality results achieved by the 
entire development process; (f) personality traits cannot 
be taught, but they can be developed!” 


October, 1953 

“It is up to you business teachers to be economically 

literate and to use every opportunity presented by the 

courses you teach to instill into the minds of your stu- 

dents those fundamentals of sound economic living which 

surely must underlie and support all of life’s non-eco- 
nomic activities.” 


June, 1943 

“A few weeks ago in connection with a school survey 

I was dictating letters to a senior stenographic class. 

Characteristically as I dictated, I jingled some small 

(very small) coins in my pocket. The teacher inter- 

rupted me to ask this question ‘Would you mind not 

jingling those coins as it distracts the class? How 

would you have answered that question? Here’s hoping 

that those students will find positions either in a library. 
or in mortuaries, if they find any at all.” 


On Production Standards 

September, 1950 

“In other words, the specifications [referring to a sur- 

vey of vocational requirements for certain beginning 

jobs in offices] as stated are meaningless on the one hand 

and wholly unrealistic on the other. Is it any wonder 

that schools turn out trainability instead of employabil- 

ity? Why produce what office managers don’t want? 

No wonder those who have been struggling to get real 

vocational training in our schools and colleges have 
failed !” 


October, 1950 

Continuing to discuss the same survey, Professor 
Nichols says, “The stated objective of the study 1eported 
upon is the ‘establishment of standards for beginning 
office jobs and their acceptance by employers and schools.’ 
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In my humble judgment this objective has not been 
achieved. . . . Our suggestion is that the National Office 
Management Association’s survey committee and the 
United Business Entrance Tests committee get together 
and agree upon goals of training that are in line with 
the NOMA sponsored UBE tests; that what employers 
now demand, according to the report, be ignored in fa- 
vor of what can and should be required, to encourage 
schools to better prepare young people for their initial 


stenographic jobs.” 


On Grades 
February, 1944 

“Resist any grading scheme that is designed to pre- 
vent failure in vocational courses for which obvious ap- 
titudes and abilities are required and when the outcomes 
of which must be high quality to justify their retention 
in the program. Reject the ‘normal distribution curve’ 
theory with all the vigor you possess. Oppose finagling 
of any kind in an attempt to ‘get by’ students who never 
should have been admitted to the course—easier exami- 
nations, lenient marking, more periods, ete. 

“Recognize the trend toward the leveling of barriers 
between departments, and especially, consider carefully 
what parts of the present business curriculum should 
be covered in the general education program, even if 
most of what is retained in the high school loses its 
identity as business education.” 


February, 1949 

“*Should not grades, for all students, be based on 
work accomplished in relationship to ability to accomp- 
lish said work?’ So runs an editorial in a high school 
Perhaps so for history, social 
Sut not for 


paper just received. 
studies, and other informational courses. 
vocational skill courses for reasons too obvious to men- 


tion.” 


On Pupil Selection 

February, 1950 
“It seems to this taxpayer that the presence of mis- 
fits in vocational courses will prevent qualified students 
from getting all they should out of a course. I am 
therefore opposed to the above-mentioned exclusive in- 
alienable-right theory of admission to courses, because 
| believe that the good students’ right to the best pos- 
sible chance to get the most out of his courses is as im- 

alienable as is that of his less talented: schoolmate.” 


Professor Nichols realized the value of praise and in 
his list of objectives for Criticism, Comment, and Chal- 
lenge stated that he intended to give credit more fre- 
quently (see first comment on page 11). On this note of 
commendation, then, let us close our reminiscence. In 
February, 1951, Professor Nichols said, “A new high 
has been reached in the yearbook production field. None 
has contained more real meat than that of the NBT A 
and EBTA Yearbook for 1950. Don’t miss it! Down't 
merely read it! Study it!” 











“This questionnaire has provided a 
wedge for some helpful suggestions to 
improve our program of secretarial in- 
struction." 

The survey can be a useful public rela- 


tions tool. 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Bernard Elliott Budish 


Fairleigh Dickinson College 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


HE following is an excerpt from 
a letter that was sent to one hun- 
dred business firms with a question- 
naire to learn something of the em- 
ployment opportunities for secretar- 


ies, 


Fairleigh Dickinson College as a 
community institution is endeavoring 
in many ways to meet your specific 
needs. We wish to gear our study pro- 
aram in your direction In order 
for us to understand your current and 
future problems, the secretarial de- 
partment of our college is distributing 
the enclosed check list... We want to 
know what you require of the begin- 
ning secretarial employee so that we 
may plan our curriculum of office train- 
ing to better mest your needs 


This letter indicated the major pur- 
pose of the questionnaire, that is, to 
serve the needs of the community and 
particularly the business community. 
We wanted to obtain from business- 
men and office managers their views 
and ideas regarding the kind of em- 
ployees and the type of educational 
employees 


background these new 


should have in the secretarial field. 
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We want to train students who will 
be able to take their places in the 
offices of the community, as secre- 
taries, with a minimum of retraining 
and re-education on the job. 

A further aim was to secure great- 
er cooperation between businessmen 
and the faculty of Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College. education 
does not exist in a vacuum. Busi- 
ness people, as well as educators, 
should have a hand in the planning, 
execution, and vitalizing of the edu- 
cational program of the schools. 


Business 


Participants and Number of Replies 

The questionnaire together with an 
explanatory letter and a business re- 
ply envelope was sent to one hundred 
large and small firms in the vicinity 
Most of the names 

or personnel di- 
rector ) obtained from our 
school placement officer. Many of 
the firms and individuals were mem- 
bers of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. The businesses 
were chosen so that they would rep- 


of the college. 
(office manager 
were 














resent different industries. Firms to 
whom the graduates of the college go 
for positions were also selected. 
Forty-three replies were received. 

Several companies although not 
sending in formal written replies, 
telephoned, to indicate that because 
of company policy, no answers would 
be forthcoming. One such firm of- 
fered the following explanation: ‘“‘An 
adequate response is impossible be- 
cause each department of our com- 
pany has its own requirements for 
secretarial workers. For example, 
one department head would want a 
secretary to take rapid dictation, say 
120 words per minute, who could also 
operate the mimeograph machine; 
another’s dictation rate is in the 80 
wpm category and his girl Friday 
had to be a ten-key adding-listing 
machine performer.” 

This type of situation was recog- 
nized by many firms in their replies. 
Naturally, because of this problem 
the results indicated on this check 
list will not be any more than gen- 


eral trends. A few specific facts 
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Baa es SESS FURL IRE RETINAS 


t 


were obtained, but many ideas were 
mentioned for consideration. 


Analysis of Responses 

Skill Requirements: 

1, What is the minimum shorthand speed 
that you will expect? 

AO RS OSD | Ree | 
No particular speed required.... 

2. What is the minimum transcription 
speed that you will expect? 

90. Gee Ree. dbeve 00 ...: No 
particular speed required.... 

3. What is the minimum straight copy 
typing speed that you expect? 
WG gO ts 5 WO es BOs cus 
ticular speed required.... 

4. Approximately how many secretaries do 
you employ?.... 

Approximately how many new 
taries do you employ annually?.... 


No par- 


secre- 


na 


The answers to the first three questions 
indicate many interesting facts concerning 
the speeds required in shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and transcription. Approximately 77 
per cent of those answering question 1 said 
that their minimum shorthand speed ex- 
pectation was 80-100 words per minute. 

The interesting point regarding the an- 
swers to question 2, concerning transcrip- 
tion speed, is the large number (27 per 
cent) indicating no particular speed. It is 
very possible that many businessmen do not 
know what speed of transcription is. One 
of our students who delivered a question- 
naire in person reported that she found 
one employer who had to call in his secre- 
tary and ask her to estimate his speed of 
dictation and her speeds of transcription 
and typing. (The secretary chose the high- 
est level in each case.) Almost half the 
group chose 50 wpm as their minimum 
tvpewriting requirement. A major fault 
of the questionnaire was that it did not 
indicate whether these words were gross 
or net. 

The total answer to question 4, that is, 
the number cf secretaries employed by the 
firm, was 1148. This very large total, 
almost 11 per firm, indicates that a large 
area was covered, and from sheer weight 
of numbers the questionnaire replies should 
have some meaning. 


The Schools Are Doing a Good Job: 

6. Do you test the applicant for a secre- 

tarial position? Yes....No.... 

7. What tests do you use? 

8. Do you give new employees special 
training on the job? Yes.... No.... 

9. Do you require secretarial workers to 

have had previous experience? 


Yes. ese No. oes 


Eighty-three per cent of the group re- 
plying to question 6 said that they do test 
applicants for secretarial positions. The 
major types of tests included: dictation 
and transcription of letters, personality, 
general clerical ability, and spelling. An 
interesting question which might have been 
inserted here could have pertained to the 
weight that these tests had in obtaining a 
position for an individual. 

Only 63 per cent of those answering 
gave special training on the job. Close to 
54 per cent indicated that they required 
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previous experience before hiring and a 
large number of the respondents, 46 per 
cent, indicated that no previous experience 
was necessary. It could be concluded that 
the quality and efficiency of the business 
education experiences of those employees 
who did not need previous experience en- 
abled them to land jobs. 


Machines and Office Practice Knowledge: 

10. Is the knowledge desired on the office 
machines listed below. essential (E), 
desirable (D), or not necessary (NN) 
(Indicate with letters). 


Mimeograph 

Gelatin Duplicator 

Liquid Duplicator 

Ten-key Adding Listing 

Full-key Adding Listing 

Comptometer 

Bookkeeping 

Dictating 

Transcribing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

Varityper 

PBX Switchboard 

Crank-Drive Calculator 

( Specify Others) 
Question 10 concerned the types of 
knowledge on certain office machines and 
directed the individual to indicate whether 
a knowledge of the machine was essential, 
desirable, or not necessary. 

The most desirable machines to train be- 
ginning ‘workers, were the transcribing ma- 
chines. Eighty-five per cent chose tran- 
scribing machine dperation as either essen- 
tial or desirable. (A follow-up on this 
question would be to find out which types 
of transcribing machines are most in de- 
mand by the business office.) The ten-key 
adding-listing machine was picked as the 
next most desired machine for the secre- 
tarial worker. Fifty per cent selected this 
machine as either desirable. 
There were no other office machines se- 
lected by 50 or more per cent of the com- 
pany executives. 

A general conclusion which 
drawn from this fact is that, perhaps, it is 
better to train secretaries in general office 
procedure, typewriting, and _ shorthand, 
rather than to spend too much time on 
particular office machines. An acquaint- 
anceship knowledge of office machines 
might be sufficient. 


essential or 


might be 


11. Indicate by a check mark which of the 
following office practices are required 
by your company. 


Answering the telephone 
Greeting callers 

Alphabetical indexing and filing 
Numeric indexing and filing 
Geographic indexing and filing 
Subject indexing and filing 
Locating reference information 
Organizing and recording meetings 
Investment and insurance details 
Developing business reports 
Tickler file 

Assuming executive duties 
(Specify others) 


The following office practices were indi- 
cated to be of overwhelming importance. 
The practice is followed by the percentage 
of those answering as being required by 


their company. 
Per Cent 


Answering the telephone 95 
Greeting callers .........5. 83 
Alphabetical indexing and filing.. 98 
Numeric indexing and filing. ... 73 
Subject indexing and filing. 83 
Locating reference information.. 88 

05 


Seed BG a. cnsnde eens 2As 

12. Evaluate the following personality 
traits as essential (E), desirable (D), 
or mot necessary (NN). (Indicate with 
letters). 


Accuracy 
Honesty 
Courtesy 
Dependability 
Initiative 
Judgment 
Health 
Appearance 
Alertness 
Punctuality 
Cheerfulness 


Ability to get along with others 
(Specify others) 
Question 12 could have been omitted 


from the survey. Not one firm indicated 
that any personality trait was not 
sary and most admitted that all those listed 
The businessmen took the 
traits 


, 


neces- 


were essential. 
liberty of adding many personality 
under the category, “Specify others.’ 
Among those added were poise, interest in 
work, penmanship, and “brains.” The last 
obviously added by a wit. 


New Procedures and Comment 

13. What new office procedures or meth- 
ods would you like to see taught? 

14. What new machines would you 
to see taught? 


li 44 


question 13 


Representative answers to 
which 


regarding new office procedures 

should be taught included: 
More emphasis on learning to 
Displaying initiative and assuming re- 


cooperate 


sponsibility 

Spelling 

Personal responsibility and understanding 
of general business practice 

A good system of record keeping 

Among the new machines indicated by 
the business officials were the electric type- 
writer, stenotype machine, billing machine, 
and transcribing machines. 


15. Your comments will be appreciated! 


This was one of the most interesting 
questions to summarize. Although the an- 
swers are in generalities, they indicate 


areas where improvement is necessary. 

Secretarial help needs more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of business. 

A thorough knowledge of general office 
procedures, accurate typing and shorthand, 
and a slight knowledge of bookkeeping are 
essential requisites for a good secretary. 
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Our concern is not primarily with words 
per minute or the like. Accuracy with rea- 
sonable speed is our interest in selecting 
people. 

Schools can well emphasize initiative and 
a real sense of responsibility. 

Personal Contacts 
The five students of the 
tarial practice class who distributed 


secre- 


ten questionnaires came back with 
some very interesting stories and ex- 
periences. To begin with, two of 
them were offered jobs right on the 
spot and a third was asked to come 
We 


spent two class periods discussing 


back for a further interview. 
the kinds of firms visited, the type 
of office, the executive, his secretary, 
and, of course, the questionnaire. 
This experience was a very valuable 
one for the students. 


Summing Up 
All the businessmen interviewed by 
our students, those who called on the 
telephone, and most of the question- 
naire returns signified that business 
They 


replied that there should be much 


thought well of this survey. 


more cooperation between schools 


Mention 
was made of possible conferences at 


and business institutions. 
the college to discuss further some 
of the points brought out by the 
questionnaire. 

To achieve the best results, it is 
necessary for businessmen to help 
educators formulate the program and 
curriculum of the schools. In the 
past, businessmen have simply criti- 
cized education. This questionnaire 
has provided a wedge for some help- 
ful suggestions to improve our pro- 
gram of secretarial instruction. 

A very worthwhile project of the 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation in conjunction with a business 
teachers’ organization would be to 
form a joint committee to continue 
work on these problems. The main 
point is to find what the office man- 
ager wants, what his job standards 
are, and how the school curriculum 
can be made to suit the needs of busi- 
ness and industry. Qualified busi- 
nessmen and office managers should 
visit the schools, speak to office prac- 
tice classes and assemblies on what 
the requirements are for future sec- 
retaries and office workers. There 
should be more informal discussions 
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between students, teachers, and busi- 
nessmen. Field trips to see what is 
actually going on in the business 
world are “musts.” Every business 
teacher should make it his “business” 
to visit at least two or three graduates 
Students should 


on the job. also 


visit graduates at work. 


This questionnaire has found the 
answers to some of the questions 
raised here at Fairleigh Dickinson 
College. It has also created and 
pointed up some problems which can 
only be solved by further cooperation 
between our school and the business 


world. 


XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXX. 
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By Dale Brinkmann 
Carlyle High School, Carlyle, Illinois 








=~ Hit tp 


/_ 


This is one of the best of the first-prize winners submitted in the 16 years of the Type- 


writer Art Contest conducted annually by Julius Nelson. 


Basically, the design was con- 


structed chiefly with the use of but two keys—the ''m" and the underscore. By varying the 
intensity of the strokes and by using the paper release to permit the position of the paper 
to be changed continuously while using the variable line spacer, the art-typist was able to 
get the remarkable effects shown. A design of this type requires many hours of pains- 
taking work and an excellent familiarity with the operative parts of the machine. At least 
5,000 individual strokes were reauired to construct this design. 

Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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“Because the demand for good teachers 
exceeds the supply, there is always a 
great demand for their services ... Are 


you a good teacher?" 


SOME STANDARDS FOR 





GOOD TEACHING 


William M. Young 
Howard Academy 
Ocala, Florida 


HERE is a certain interdepen- 
dence among all of the subjects of 
of any high school. 


the 


the curriculum 
The better the 
apparent the relationship and inter- 


program, more 


dependence among individual sub- 
jects. This has to be so when the 
aim of an educational program is to 
produce an individual who will be 
able to accept a place of responsibil- 
ity and importance in our complex 
society and who will function effec- 
tively in that place. 

Just as there is an interdepend- 
ence among subjects, there must also 
be an interrelationship of methodol- 
ogy employed in teaching all subjects. 
It is here that skillful teaching takes 
place. Each teacher must realize that 
his subject is only oné part of an in- 
tegrated whole and he must relate this 
one part to its counterparts if he is 
to achieve the greatest good for the 
greatest number of students. All too 
frequently our academic or general 
education teachers and our business 
education teachers themselves 
apart from each other; each has a 
tendency to over-emphasize the im- 
portance of his area. As a result of 
this, the teachers suffer, the students 


set 
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suffer, and the school suffers. All 
too often we forget that there are 
principles of education and method- 
ology which are equally . applicable 
to all,subject areas. 

The good teacher will make peri- 
odic checks of his teaching to see 
how effective a job he is doing in ac- 
cordance with certain principles of 
education. How would you rate 
yourself on the following standards? 


Availability of Teacher 


There simply must be some ar- 
rangement made whereby students 
may meet and confer with teachers. 
[f the school day is a full one with 
no time allotted for conferences, the 
teacher should for confer- 
ences with students during part of 
the regular class period—perhaps the 
Ten or 


arrange 


last ten or fifteen minutes. 
fifteen minutes well spent in confer- 
ence with a student may serve a bet- 
ter purpose than fifty-five minutes of 
“talking over his head” in class. In 
a conference the chances of reaching 
him are much greater; in class he 
may be only reached at. 

The teacher must get to know each 
student he teaches by name and as a 


person—not as Seat Number 14. 
There should exist a warm and per- 
teacher and 


sonal feeling between 


student. 
Aims and Objectives 

On the day that you, the teacher, 
have no definite plans for teaching, 
stay at home and request a substitute 
teacher. Even the substitute might 
do a better job. 

The teacher should never enter a 
class without some definite plans for 
the day. Everything necessary for 
the conduct of the class should be on 
hand when the teacher begins the 
lesson. Charts, et cetera, 
should be easily accessible and should 


maps, 


be employed at the time when they 
will lend most emphasis to the ob- 
jectives of the course. To do this 
requires planning. The good teacher 
is a skillful and creative planner. 
Teaching Students to Think 

Can students be taught to think? 
What exactly is meant by teaching 
students to think? In most cases, it 
means training the students to trans- 
already 
gained We can 
teach students when, where, and how 


fer learning — knowledge 


to a new situation. 


to gather information on both sides 
We can teach them 
We 
can the 


consequences to be expected if a cer- 


of a problem. 
the necessity for doing. this. 
teach them to reflect on 
tain course of action is followed, and 
we can motivate and stimulate them 
to apply the acquired knowledge to 
a new situation. 

Perhaps you have already heard 
the story of the biology teacher who 
As 


the story goes, the teacher had his 


was teaching a unit on bacteria. 
students inspect their hands under 
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the microscope both before and after 


washing them. He told them the ef- 
fect of certain bacteria on the body. 
Then, at the end of the class period, 
the teacher followed some of the boys 
to the wash room to see how many 
of them would wash their hands as 
a result of seeing the bacteria on their 
hands and knowing some of its pos- 
sible effects on the human body. Al- 
though we may argue on both sides 
of this particular case, we must ad- 
mit that there is evidence of planning 
on the part of the teacher—a stan- 
dard was set. The teacher had also 
assumed that the students would be 
sufficiently motivated in class so as to 
have a desire to apply the knowledge 
acquired in class to an out-of-class 
situation. 
Assignments and Studying 

Certainly the great function of the 
teacher is to teach the student how to 
learn. Only the student can learn 
for himself but we can motivate and 
stimulate him to the extent that he 
seek knowledge and 
have a willingness to profit by his 


will actively 


knowledge. Any homework given a 
student should be assigned with this 
in mind. 

It is of little or no value to give 
the student a home assignment and 
have his parents or older brother or 
sister prepare it for him—even if it 
is completely and accurately pre- 
pared. For some time now I have 
questioned the wisdom of assigning 
the same kind and amount of home- 
some 


work to all students. In 


courses—shorthand, for example- 

this would be desirable as it would 
the work of the teacher. | 
wonder if all of the students in any 


lessen 


heterogeneously grouped class are 
ever ready for the same lesson at 
the same time. What 


we desirous of the student meeting 


standard are 


and with what degree of proficiency ? 

Some schools have supervised 
study periods while in others the 
teachers use the last few minutes of 
each class period for this practice. 
The most effective method can be de- 
termined in each local situation. In 
a centralized school where many of 
the students may be transported as 
many as twenty or thirty miles daily 
to and from school, one would ques- 
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tion the value and wisdom of long 
homework daily assignments. 

The teacher should never tell the 
students merely to take the next les- 
son or chapter or the next ten pages 
for the next day. There should be 
a preview of the assignment in class 
and the teacher should outline the 
specifics the student will look for in 
preparing the assignment. 

Simply saying “go to the library 
and find” is inadequate. State very 
clearly what the student is expected 
to look for and some possible sources 
from which he may obtain the in- 
formation he is to locate. This is a 
very vital part of the training of the 
student and should be treated as such. 
Better still, go to the library with the 
class a few times. 

Teaching Devices 

Any teaching aid, device, or tech- 
nique which satisfactory 
results is a good one. 
its invention is of no real importance. 


produces 
The year of 


3ut remember that mere felling (lec- 
ture) is a poor method of teaching. 
It does not provide for sufficient stu- 
dent and, besides, 
teachers skillful 
Showing is better; but a combination 
of the two will unquestionably pro- 
duce more satisfactory results, Re- 
member also that the students should 
be permitted to do some of the tell- 


activity many 


are not lecturers. 


ing as well as some of the showing. 
The teacher does well to remember 
that he has not had all of the varied 
experiences of all of the students he 
teaches. He would do well to per- 
mit the students to relate some of 
their own expériences and then use 
these experiences, where applicable, 
as a means of reaching the students 
in his teaching. 

Motion attention. Few 
teachers, if any, have mastered the 
art of teaching to the extent that they 
can teach for.an entire class period 
from a fixed position (as at the 
teacher’s desk) and still command the 
interest and attention of the students. 
They should walk about, use the 
blackboard, charts, or move from one 
seat to another and help individual 
students as much as possible. How- 
ever, care should be exercised, as 
movement may create nervousness 
or excitement on the part of the class. 


arrests 


Testing and Grading 

The search is still on for the per- 
fect examination—the perfect way of 
measuring the attitudes, skills and 
knowledge which we desire the stu- 
dents to possess as a result of our 
teaching. We are still striving to 
discover effective means of 
evaluating the progress of each stu- 
dent based on his own achievement 


some 


and not on the achievement of the 
whole Each individual stu- 
dent must find a place of responsi- 
bility for himself. True he must 
compete with others in finding and 
holding this place. 
Nearly any test 
something but just what is being 


class. 


will measure 
measured and how well is not always 
easily determined. Tests must meas- 
ure what they are supposed to meas- 
ure and they must do this in a con- 
sistent manner. 

Achievement tests should be graded 
and returned to students as soon as 
possible. Tests should be used as a 
teaching device; they are excellent 
for follow-up teaching. 


Use Both Facts and Judgment 


The good teacher is continually on 
the gui vive for improved methods of 
helping students to learn. The good 
teacher tries a variety of different 
methods of teaching before deciding 
on any one. He continually strives to 
improve even a good method. He 
does not accept a method merely be- 
cause .it has been suggested or used 
by a so-called “eminent authority” 
but evaluates and experiments with 
a number of different methods, com- 
bines ideas, and creates his own 
method. 

The good teacher is a real friend 
to the students. He makes himself 
available to them for conferences and 
discussions both related 
lated to the particular subject he 
student knows he can 
A good 


teacher is a guide, a counselor, and 


and unre- 
teaches. <A 
confide in a good teacher. 


a friend. 
Because the 
teachers exceeds the supply, there is 


demand for good 
always a great demand for their ser- 
vices. Is there a demand for your 
teaching services? Are you a good 
teacher? 
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“I can now look back upon my L[learn- 
ing] experience and realize that it fits 
the pattern of training being expounded 
by some of our leading typing instruc- 


tors today." 


LEARNING TO 


BE A 


TYPING CHAMPION 


George L. Hossfield 


Ten Times World's Professional Champion Typist 


Director of Teachers Advisory Service for Underwood Corporation 


URING a discussion of 


my experiences as a_ beginning 
typist with two of our leading busi- 


recent 


ness educators I happened to men- 
tion how, after I finished learning 
the keyboard, I developed and gave 
vent to the urge to type fast—re- 
gardless of the number of errors I 
Considering the results | 
achieved later, my friends were quite 


made. 


surprised and remarked, “this is one 
of the controversial issues of today,” 
and suggested I tell the story with 
some of the details. So here it is. 

Not that it matters but merely as 
being part of the story, I began the 
study of typing in a business college 
in Paterson, New Jersey; I had no 
typing instruction or experience in a 
high school. However, I had a back- 
ground of nearly seven years of 
piano instruction. My piano in- 
structor was a stickler for having me 
practice “scales” every day and cer- 
tain piano selections had to be played 
to the accompaniment of the very 
regular ticking of a metronome. This 
kind of training developed muscular 
finger control and rhythm—two very 
important essentials in the develop- 
ment of good typing habits. Inci- 
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dentally, my musical training contin- 
ued for more than a year after my 
typing instruction began. 


Early Typing 
My business course did not begin 
-it be- 
A type- 
writer intrigued me; I was thrilled 
to have the opportunity to learn how 


with the usual new semester 
gan about six weeks later. 


to operate one of these machines. We 
had two periods a day—forty-five 
minute periods—one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon. Per- 
fect copies? Yes—twenty times and 
up! During lunch hours I would 
quickly finish the lunch which I car- 
ried to school and then go to the typ- 
ing room to do some additional prac- 
ticing. After school I usually did the 
same. I was enthusiastic about type- 
writing. Possessing better-than-av- 
erage finger control, coupled with all 
of this machine practice, the keyboard 
Then I be- 


came interested in developing speed. 


was quickly mastered. 


As near as I can recall, I com- 
pleted the keyboard in approximately 
a month and then, after finishing my 
other assignments for additional skill 


development, practiced from straight 


Mr. Hossfield 


copy for the balance of a period to 
develop speed. 

A fellow-student and I got into the 
habit of sitting next to each other 
and whenever we had a test, which 
occurred very frequently, we would 
race to see who wrote the greater 
number of words. 

We didn’t 


and we made lots of them! 


worry about errors— 
| was the 
champion—i.e. the champion error- 
the doubt if 


anyone will discredit that statement 


maker—of school! [| 
when I mention that I made, usually, 
from fifty to ninety errors in a fif- 
teen-minute test. (I well remember 
the test I took to qualify for entrance 
into the Underwood Speed School; 
it was just three months after I be- 


I had a 


gross speed slightly in excess of 70 


gan the study of typing. 
words a minute for fifteen minutes 
but my 50 errors brought that down 
to 54 net words a minute. ) 

Our teacher was puzzled for a time 
but eventually discovered the reason 
why we made so many errors—all- 
out competition for speed. I will al- 
ways think of this with 
warmth and esteem for her handling 


Not 


teacher 
of the situation for one mo- 
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ment did she embarrass us; she 
pointed out, quietly, what it would 
cost us if each error were penalized 
in accordance with International Con- 
test Rules—and at that time only 
five words were being deducted for 


each error. 


Facing the Facts 

She further pointed out how it 
would be possible for our net speed 
to increase by controlling our errors 
—that, if we typed slower, we would 
make fewer errors and thus have a 
higher net She sug- 
gested, to avoid the temptation of 
watching each other, that we sit at 
opposite sides of the room. Then 
she gave both of us a goal to strive 
for—to keep our errors down to not 
minute. 


speed. also 


one error @a 


This seemed absolutely 


more than 
Wh-a-a-t ! 

impossible for us to accomplish— 
ever—at the time, but we agreed to 
try. After achieving that goal, the 
new goal was to make no more than 
ten fifteen and 
after that no more than five errors in 


errors in minutes, 
fifteen minutes. 

I can now look back upon that ex- 
perience and realize—as stated in the 
beginning what was pointed out to 
me by my two friends—that it fits 
the pattern of training being ex- 
pounded by some of our leading typ- 
ing instructors today. I can see how 
the early development of speed was 
aided greatly by eliminating the ten- 
sion which is caused through the fear 
of making errors; this type of prac- 
tice actually was instrumental, then, 
in developing better - than - average 
finger dexterity. It also proved, in 
the 
me, that we were able to slow down 


case of my fellow-student and 
for greater finger control—under the 
guidance of our teacher—eventually 
to develop a satisfactory degree of 
Yes, it truthfully worked 
just that way for both of us. 


accuracy. 


Continuous Typing 

We later began training for con- 
tests and then, I think, my previous 
musical education really paid off. I 
subconsciously drifted into the habit 
of typing with a greater degree of 
continuity—we used to call it rhythm, 
then--which is a remedy to cure 
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many of our typing ills. With good 
continuity in typing there will of 
course be fewer stops and _ hesita- 
tions; also, there will be much less 
jamming of typebars. If we acquire 
the habit of typing for sixty seconds 
of a minute, even though it may be 
at a slower tempo of speed, it sure- 
ly will be reflected in the higher net 
speed which can be attained. 


The Learning Pattern 

Going “all out” for speed at inter- 
vals is not detrimental. It should 
be done prudently, of course, but we 
can go back again to pick up the 
loose threads with the return to nor- 
mal practice habits and have the ad- 
vantage of having developed greater 
finger dexterity because of that type 


of practice. Conversely, when we go 


“all out” for accuracy we create 
tenseness and nervousness which 
usually results in sacrificing speed 
instead of developing it, without at- 
taining the goal of absolute accuracy, 
As is only too well known, this fre- 
quently becomes a source of discour- 
agement to many a student and may 
cause him to discontinue the course. 

I recommend encouraging the 
speed-up habit rather frequently but 
tempering it slightly in comparison to 
the reckless abandon with which | 
typed in my days as a_ beginner. 
Some control should be _ retained, 
even though it is barely within due 
bounds. Nerves and muscles will be 
less tense, finger dexterity will be de- 
veloped and satisfactory accuracy can 


always be regained. 


REPORT ON OFFICE COMMUNICATIONS 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation has distributed to its 14,000 mem- 
bers a 28-page report, entitled Office Com- 
mumcations.. In all, 2,400 companies in 
more than 100 cities throughout the U.S. 
and Canada answered queries on their com- 
munication practices... Returns were from 
offices employing a total of more than half 
a million persons. 

Skates, bicycles, 
scooters, dumbwaiters, 
radio and mobile telephone 
among the methods used today for busi- 
ness communications. Among the signifi- 
cant findings are: Average number of 
company employees per telephone is 2.9, 
ranging from a high of 3.1 in the bank- 
ing business to 1.9 in construction firms. 


electric cards, motor 
private television, 
units are 
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Although training for employees in the 
proper use of telephone is regarded highly, 
fewer than half of responding companies 
gave any training at all. 

Most companies permit employees to re- 
ceive and make personal telephone calls in 
the office, but 10 percent require workers 
to pay for personal calls; 23 percent have 
pay phones available. 

Only 61 percent of responding companies 
give employees instructions as to circum- 
stances warranting use of regular mail, 
air mail, telegram, station-to-station tele- 
phone and person-to-person telephone. 

Copies of Office Communications are 
available to non-members at $5, from the 
National Office Management Association, 
132 W. Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 


Pennsylvania. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_> —_— > 
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For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question. 


Have you tried group participation 
in your business composition classes? 


In her article on the last page of this magazine, Anne G. Seger has something inter- 


esting to offer on this subject. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Of course arithmetic may have, 
probably will have, vocational value 
if properly taught. But basic or 
fundamental arithmetic is not a voca- 
tional subject in any very real sense. 
Until one comes to grips with train- 
ing in preparation for a job he can- 
not know just what arithmetical pro- 
ficiency he will need. And that spe- 
cific brand of proficiency can be ac- 
quired best from instruction with the 
use of materials pertinent to that job. 

In fact such arithmetical training 
is of the essence of vocational prepa- 
ration for that job. In a general 
clerical training course one should 
get the kind of specialized training 
and drill necessary to produce the 
arithmetical knowledge and_ skills 
called for. An accounting course, a 
secretarial course, a sales course, each 
should stress essential arithmetic. An 
advanced personal-economics course 
should stress the mathematics of in- 
vestment, home-ownership, insur- 
ance, social security, and other simi- 
lar matters, but nearer the point of 
use than the ninth grade, and as 
personalized economic training, not 
as business arithmetic.” 


2“‘Business Math for Life Needs,” American 
Business Education, December, 1953. 


@ Once insist that local 
demand for any of’ the usual kinds 
of office workers should not deter- 
mine the kind of training a_ local 
school should give. Who believes 
that only local jobs, however poor, 


more | 


should be trained for? Suppose, for 
example, that in your town there are 
only the usual steno- 
graphic-clerical jobs available; that 
Mary 
stenographic student who is willing 
to leave home for a real stenographic 


small-office 


Doe is a most promising 


job with secretarial possibilities 
ahead; and that you have the time 
and competence to prepare her for 
such a non-local job. What should 
you do? Cut her down to local size, 
or build her up to potentialities else- 
where ? 

If “local survey” is meant to cover 


- 
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a wide geographical area in which 
cities of size are located, no survey 
is needed. That opportunities for 
calculating machine work exist in 
such areas is well known. 

I urge those who write articles on 
technical vocational business train- 
ing of any kind to limit their topic 
and hew to the line in dealing with 
it, lest exceeding the bounds defeats 


its purpose. 


® Build the small-school program 
around “community needs.” Good 
advice for a city school, but question- 
able for a small-town or rural school 
for reasons I have so often pointed 
out. 
frequent headline in the town week- 
ly. Where did he “make good”? It 
is not hard to guess where. 


“A local boy makes good”, is a 


So why 
limit other “local boys” to the “home 
Oh 
answer—two of them. 


know an 
(1) To keep 


talent at home; (2) because facilities 


community” ? yes, | 


for doing better and more extensive 
training are not available. Neither is 


good, for obvious reasons. 


e An experimenting teacher, not 


a thesis writer, almost abandons 


straight-copy speed drills. After six 
weeks he gives one speed test a week. 
The remainder of the time is given to 
typing-problem training and practice. 
He reports straight-copy speed build- 
up as a result, along with office typing 
competence—from 30 to 55 wpm for 
93.5 per cent of the class at the end 
of a semester! 

The latter report squares with my 
study of this question and that of my 
students. The 
Journal of Business Education for 
December 1953 at page 138. 

The 
seen in most schools, leaves too little 
time for office typing. 
often straight-copying speed, with an 
acquaintanceship sort of office-typing 
instruction, is allegedly all that is 
necessary to produce typing compe- 
If you believe that, you will 


Read it again in 


straight-copy emphasis, as 


In fact most 


tence. 


get comfort out of the doctor's 
thesis. No one should do so without 
trying out the very little straight- 
copy-speed-plan proposed. Why not 
experiment with it? It should be 
easy to do. 


° Small number of (machine) 


operators list themselves as “ma- 
operators” 


This, he says, despite the 


chine surprises one 
writer. 
fact that “the bulk of their daily 
work may involve machine opera- 
tion.” Not surprising at all. The 
calculating machines are facilitators 
of clerical work. So don’t let the 
scarcity of “‘machine operators” fool 
you. Eighty listed office workers 
use machines. “No great pressure 
has been brought on the high schools 
by business men to provide such (ma- 
chine-operating ) training.” Why wait 
We didn’t wait for such pres- 


We 


for it? 
sure to justify training typists. 
helped to create demand. 


the calculating machine 


work required in office clerical jobs 


e For 


such as can be prepared for in or- 
dinary business school courses—only 
the fundamental processes of arith- 
metic need be mastered, if indeed 
even that much is an absolute essen- 
tial. 
need definitely proven. 


[ have never seen this minimal 


It seems reasonably clear that any 
calculating machine work that in- 
volves a “thorough understanding of 
arithmetic” is usually done by spe- 
cialists other than clerical office work- 
ers. They need more arithmetic, 
even mathematics, because of their 
jobs, not because of their machine 
. . If general office 
clerical machine work is under con- 


operating work. . 


sideration, only the fundamentals of 
arithmetic are an essential, if even 
that much can be proven to be. If 
only the calculating machine skills 
essential for general office work are 
being discussed, forget the “operation 
of a large and complex automatic cal- 


, 


culator.” If training for specialized 
key-driven calculating machine work 
is discussed, show clearly that such 
training will require as much instruc- 
tion and practice as is required for 
training a typist. 





CURRENT THINKING IN 


HE of this 
should be pointed out, is not to 
replace all the literature, but rather 
to re-orient the reader to what was 
said, to call to his attention 


purpose article, it 


some- 
thing he may have overlooked, and 
—it is hoped—indirectly to set him 
thinking as to what contribution he 
might make to the literature of book- 


keeping education. 


Monthly Columns 
again, three magazines— 
Business Education World, Business 
Teacher, and Journal of Business 
Education feature 
umns of particular interest to teach- 
ers of bookkeeping throughout the 
Mver (43) continued to con- 
the “Accounting Teacher’s 
Page” in the Journal; Briggs (11) 
continued his monthly contest prob- 
lems for Business Education |W orld ; 
the bookkeeping column of Business 
Teacher was turned over to Hanna 
(24), who continued the exception- 
ally high standards set by Roy Poe, 


Once 
col- 


-maintained 


year. 
duct 


his predecessor. 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


Part | 


|. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


A year ago, the materials dealing with the teaching of bookkeeping that 
appeared in seven nationally circulated business-education magazines during 
the preceding school year were treated in one summary article (52).* The 
present article, in two parts, applies the same pattern to all that was written 
about bookkeeping during the year ending June 1954 in these magazines. 


Myer’s page again concerned itself 
Five 
critical 


largely with college teaching. 
of his columns reflected a 
analysis of objectives of accounting 
education and contained specific sug- 
gestions as to how these might be 
achieved. The other three dealt with 
the impact of current developments 
on accounting theory. 

Briggs (11) dealt with the fol- 
lowing: Fundamental Bookkeeping 
Formulas (September), Balance 
Sheets (October), Journalizing ( No- 
vember), Posting (December), Trial 
Balance (January), Losses (March), 
Combined Cash Journal (April) and 
Vocabulary (May). Each monthly 


* Numbers in parentheses throughout article re- 
late to the references listed by numbers on page 25 
of this magazine. 


test was preceded by several brief 
teaching pointers pertaining to the 
specific knowledges and skills called 
for by the measuring-rod. The Feb- 
ruary instalment announced _ the 
Seventeenth Annual International 
Bookkeeping Contest and the June 
instalment had the reader “Meet the 
Winners.” 

Hanna’s column (24) dealt with 
diverse practical problems that are 
faced by the classroom teacher. Fit- 
tingly enough, the opening instal- 
ment (September-October) sought to 
orient the teacher to the classroom 
relationship. The teacher’s approach 
to the pupils was followed by a series 
of down-to-earth practical sugges- 
tions on a number of the ways in 
which colored chalk can be used 
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effectively. November’s column dealt 
with the Arithmetic of Bookkeeping. 
In the December-January issue, the 
reader was furnished a number of 
devices to emphasize reasoning as 
opposed to memorization. Corporate 
reports and filmstrips and recordings 
were treated in February ; income tax 
in March; the universal problem of 
checking and grading of homework 
in April; and specific preparations 
for the fall term were suggested in 
the May-June issues. 


Special Numbers 

A special number of United Busi- 
ness Education Forum (35) was de- 
voted to the troublesome question of 
arithmetic in bookkeeping. The num- 
ber was edited by Huffman and Sel- 
den, and featured contributions from 
Freeman (19), Satlow (51), House 
(32), and Zimmer (68). 

Continuing the practice innovated 
during the previous year, Editor En- 
terline devoted the May number of 
American Business Education to one 
specific problem faced by business 
teachers. This year’s problem con- 
learner. 
the 
slow learner in bookkeeping include 
Harrigan (26, 27), Fink (17), 
Rosenblum (48), Keily (38), and 
Brennan (10). 


cerned itself with the slow 


Contributors to the section on 


The various contri- 
butions reflect actual experience in 
coping successfully with the problem. 

A special section on Visual Display 
was featured by Business Education 
World (33). 


designed in terms of any one specific 


While not necessarily 


subject, the extensiveness of treat- 
ment accorded to montages, posters, 
bulletin boards and displays is such 
that enterprising teachers of book- 
keeping should be able to find in it 
ample leads for a number of mean- 
ingful visual displays. 


Objectives 

Much thinking about the purposes 
of bookkeeping education seems to 
underline many of the published ar- 
ticles. Specific treatment is accorded 
to objectives by Swanson (60), Herr- 
ing (36), Paul Boynton (9) and 
Rosettie (49), among whom a strik- 
ing similarity of point of view might 
be discerned. The general feeling 
seems to be that: (a) bookkeeping 
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can no longer be justified on voca- 
tional grounds exclusively, (b) it can 
combine both vocational and person- 
al-use values, (c) if the occupational 
goal is the chief aim, the subject fails 
to achieve all it should, and (d) the 
vocational content should not be con- 
fined to double-entry records of a 
trading concern. 


Approach 

Herring (36) points out that all 
methods have advantages and disad- 
vantages and that the effectiveness 
of any method is conditioned by the 
teacher’s skill and efficiency. He sug- 
gests, however, that greater progress 
results when some form of the bal- 
ance-sheet approach is used. 
(60) that the 
balance-sheet approach is the most 


Swanson indicates 
prevalent one and recommends that 
its use be extended and that the inter- 
pretive aspect should be further em- 
ployed and mechanics minimized. 

(2) states that the bal- 
ance-sheet approach seems to be fol- 
lowed in all textbooks. 
whether 


Andruss 


He questions, 
“follow 


“approach”’ 


however, 
through.” 


they 
Evidently, 
means order of presentation; he 
would rather have it apply to the un- 


derlying philosophy of presentation. 


General Teaching Pointers 

The general pointers enumerated 
by Enterline (15) on the teaching of 
slow learners are sound guides for 
effective teaching of bookkeeping 
with all pupils. Hanna (24, May- 
June) and Freeman (18) 
the teacher of 
bookkeeping can prepare himself for 


indicate 
how enterprising 
the new school year. Freeman con- 
cludes his article with suggestions 
for the conduct of the first day with 
a bookkeeping class. 

Twelve reasons why some lessons 
do not jell are offered by Satlow 
(54), who illustrates each generali- 
and 
avoiding each of the pitfalls. 


zation makes suggestions for 
Ex- 
ploring the classroom teaching situ- 
ation further, he points out (53) 
nine specific questions that are in the 
mind of the supervisor when he en- 


gages in classroom visitation. 


Motivating Devices 
A number of specific tricks-of-the- 
trade that help vitalize instruction in 


the bookkeeping class are disclosed. 

The use of a play to demonstrate 
the for the 
formation of a partnership is de- 
scribed by Antelman (3). A further 
application of dramatization is fur- 
Hanna (24, 


January ) in the form of a test drama- 


sources of information 


nished by December- 
tized on a tape recorder that features 
a series of transactions which were 
acted out by pupils. As the record- 
ing is played, the pupils analyze each 
transaction. . 

The utilization of 
light bulbs, 
joined into a circuit in operating an 
“Account Classifier” is described by 
Thompson (63). Brennan (10) had 


flash 


switches 


batteries, 


and_ selector 


pupils pose on seesaws for photo- 

° coe ” 
graphs that dramatize “in balance, 
“out of balance” and increases and 


decreases in the fundamental equa- 


tion. The prints thus obtained are 
usable with an opaque projector in 
later classes. 

A number of “living” illustrations 
are described by Rosenblum (48). 

Several devices for motivating 
class work are described by Sampson 
(50). 

Several games to stimulate vocabu- 
lary study are offered by Garrison 
(21). 

“Bonus” topics to be injected for 
or by means 
!) by the 


discussion by the class 


of mild (?) lecturing ( 


teacher are oftered by Rohn (46) as 


a method of developing an apprecia- 
tion of some of the larger relation- 
ships that transcend the debits and 
credits called for by the transactions. 
the Lan- 
guage of Business,” released by the 
American Institute of Accountants 
and the text-correlated films and film- 
strips by McGraw-Hill on Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting are reviewed by 
Lanza (40). 


The film, “Accounting 


Analysis and Interpretation 


Freeman (19) advocates the teach- 
ing of larger relationships as the one 
effective means for assuring economic 
understanding. Lewis Boynton (8) 
considers interpretation a most im- 
portant goal of bookkeeping instruc- 
tion. He lists ten specific, searching 
questions that aim at interpretation, 
decision and thought. His concern 
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is not with the daily routine activi- 
ties, but rather with a happy blending 
between skill and interpretation. 

for expediting 
of transactions the 
making of entries are presented by 
Waring (67), Briggs (11, Septem- 
ber), and Hanna (24, December- 
January). The use of a rules ap- 
proach is described by Waring; the 
equation-formula approach, by 
sriggs; a C-A-R-D Device and an 
Analysis Sheet are 
Hanna, who makes the pertinent ob- 
servation that devices for ascertain- 
ing the “why” of an entry are mere 
crutches, to be discarded as the study 


Several devices 


analysis before 


described by 


of bookkeeping progresses and to be 
called into play thereafter only as 
troublesome transactions arise. 


Teaching Specific Topics 

What to do about pitfalls in jour- 
nalizing, posting and in the taking of 
a trial balance is considered by Briggs 
(11) in November, December and 
January respectively. 

Bennett (5) suggests the teaching 
of all special journals as one inte- 
grated unit, and the posting to all the 
special ledgers after the journals had 
been taught thoroughly. He submits 
a copy of mimeographed supplemen- 
tary materials used to carry out this 
approach. A bookkeeping methods 
class at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity (6) describes an accordion- 
pleat device for obtaining a greater 
degree of accuracy in the handling 
of items that appear on the completed 
work sheet. 

Suggestions on the teaching of 
periodic adjustment and closing en- 
tries are offered by Tonne (64) ; the 
teaching of the combination cash 
journal is treated by Fallis (16) and 
by Briggs (11, April). 
lems involved in the teaching of the 
disposal of fixed assets are consid- 
Jender (4), who presents 


Basic prob- 


ered by 
four transactions involving the dis- 
card, sale and trade-in of a fixed as- 
set. In tabular form, the mathe- 
matics of the situation is dovetailed 
with the account titles involved and 
the related offsetting debit or credit. 


Classroom Routines 
Hanna (24, April) publicizes the 


system of assigning specific two-digit 
numbers that are to appear on all 
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written work submitted by pupils. 
The first digit refers to the row, the 
second digit to the number. 
Through this simple expedient, all 
pupil work can be sorted with dis- 
patch and arranged for expeditious 
recording and for speedy return to 
the pupils. 

Methods of dealing with the prob- 
lem of absenteeism are described by 
Thistlethwaite (62) and _ Pallaroni 
(44). The former describes a sys- 
tem of pupil tutoring used by him; 
the latter applies the principles of 
tor 


seat 


employee payroll and “docking” 
absence to pupil effort. 
The Problem of Homework 
Waltz and members of the NBTA 
Problem Clinic of 1952 


explore (66) the question of collect- 


December 


ing, grading and returning the home- 
work assignments. Fink (17) de- 
scribes how a careful check of the 
homework papers helps locate slow 
learners very early in the term. 
Kahn and Freeman (37) show the 
values of homework and _ indicate 
how homework can be used most ef- 
in the furtherance of pupil 
learning. What should be done with 
the tons of paper collected from the 
Should it be graded? Not 
at all, (24, April). 
Should it be Decidedly. 
He considers the purpose of written 


fectively 


pupils ? 
Hanna 
checked ? 


says 


work that of practice, of learning, not 
a mark. 

Another device, a “proof sheet,” 
is described by Roof (47). This 
is a mimeographed form on which 
the student enters a proof of cash 
and a summation for each journal 
submitted with every practice set. 

Incidentally, it might be pointed 
out at this time that, contrary to the 
among teachers, 
House that the 
pupils time studying 
bookkeeping than do the better ones. 
Then, why the poor results? we may 
well ask. Perhaps the answer lies 
in our understanding how these pu- 
pils tackle the problem of studying 
bookkeeping. This is attempted by 
Cowan (12), who reports on per- 
sonal experiences with pupils study- 
ing bookkeeping in the study hall. 
The treatment is related to the doc- 
trines of interest and effort. 


notion 
(31) 


spend more 


popular 


reports poor 


Practice Sets 

If, as suggested by Rosettie (49), 
increased emphasis is to be placed on 
work with practice sets, some con- 
sideration of the pedagogy of this 
effective device for integration in a 
setting 
Fortunately for 


simulated — business-office 
would be in place. 
the bookkeeping teachers, a 
statement is 


most 
carefully thought-out 
issued by Freeman and Kahn (20). 
The statement presents succinctly the 
educational foundation for practice 
sets and outlines painstakingly and 
comprehensively the steps to be fol- 
lowed in guiding pupils’ efforts 
throughout the set—and after it has 
been completed. Many questions that 
have been asked by teachers concern- 
ing the handling of practice sets are 
answered in this one article. This is 
the kind of treatment that can well 
be removed from the magazine and 
pasted on to the teacher’s plan ac- 
companying a practice set. 

How to meet the “copying” prob- 
lem has baffled many bookkeeping 
teachers who use practice sets. Free- 
man and Kahn’s approach should re- 
duce substantially the possibility for 
copying by _ students. Munchel 
(42), however, dwells on the ques- 
” not from a class- 
the clan- 


tion of “copying, 
mate’s current work, but 
destine type of copying from a 
friend’s set that was completed some 
time in the past. Although he de- 
scribes a specific method for han- 
dling the practice set “in process,” he 
would undoubtedly accept any meth- 
od. Where he differs is in the 
treatment of the end-product. He 
has completed exercises collected, 
checked, returned for correction and 
re-submitted to him for destruction. 
Only one exception to this procedure 
is made: any pupil who wants his 
set preserved makes a request and the 
set is not destroyed. Instead it is 
kept on file for a period of five years, 
after which time it is returned to the 
owner. By the end of that time, the 
author feels newer editions or other 
sets will displace the preserved set 
and thus destroy the usefulness of 
the completed set to would-be copiers. 


See Numbered References to 
Magazines on Next Page 
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Editorial Note: Both 
pages offer good suq 
lary and spelling imp 
lists. So that these 
may be readily avail 
published in the same 


"Many studies have provided vocabu- 
laries and have emphasized the need for 
an understanding of the terms used in 
business and economics . . . The words 
should be correctly spelled, as well as 
accurately used ... spelling to me is the 


bigger problem.” 


azine. 





THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


HE problem of spelling is one 
which, I believe, needs special at- 
tention in business education classes. 


A good many teachers consider spell- 
ing as part of the English teacher’s 


job and do nothing about it. In gen- 
eral business, or introduction to busi- 
ness, the teacher can and should pro- 
vide for the teaching of those words 
which are peculiar to business and 
industry—their spelling, meanings, 
ant! use. 

There is an apparent deficiency to- 
day in spelling. There is evidence 
that there is a general falling off in 
recent years in the spelling ability of 
ninth grade pupils; these are the pu- 
pils we get the following fall in busi- 
ness classes. 

Spelling is important and business- 
men are demanding that their em- 
ployees be good spellers. They criti- 
cize the schools when their graduates 
cannot spell. There are businessmen 
who will admit that they themselves 
are poor spellers, but that they ex- 
pect their secretaries to do the job 
After all, when 
a letter has misspelled words, the 
it—the 
rapher or secretary—is the one who 


correctly for them. 


person who typed stenog- 


gets the blame, never the employer! 
The executive has confidence in his 
stenographer who can spell accu- 
His confidence in her is in- 


checks the 


rately. 


creased when she dic- 


Mary D. Clark 


Catonsville High School 
Catonsville, Maryland 


tionary because of uncertainties. He 
considers her checking in the dic- 
tionary a sign of intelligence and a 
desire to improve. 

Business teachers feel that it is an 
essential part of their teaching, but, 
too often, this responsibility is prob- 
ably left to the shorthand, or English 
teacher. Those of us who teach gen- 
eral business or introduction to busi- 
ness in the tenth grade have an op- 
portunity to include the teaching of 
spelling and to make it a definite part 
of the program. 

This course provides for an un- 
derstanding of business; develops 
skill in using business services; and 
serves as an introduction to all other 
One of the ob- 
jectives is to develop a business vo- 
cabulary, and to help the student un- 
derstand the terms which are peculiar 


courses in business. 


to, and essential for business. If 
this is done, he 
stand business principles and appre- 


ciate business relationships, thereby 


can better under- 


becoming a more intelligent consumer 
of business services and goods. 

Just when and how the teaching of 
spelling can be done most effectively 
will be determined by trying the 
methods used by others, developing 
new methods, and checking the re- 


sults. One method in one school 
may be the best for that group of 
students; another in some _ other 
school will prove more effective. Per- 
haps a combination of different plans 
can be used to greater advantage. 
The point is—to try to make better 
spellers of our future office workers, 
by stimulating their interest, making 
them want to improve, and helping 
them to achieve this goal. 

Should special lists be provided for 
Are there 
any 


the students to master? 
any lists ? 
studies been made to determine what 


available Have 
business terms our students should 
know and understand ? 

Many studies have provided vo- 
cabularies and have emphasized the 
need for an understanding of the 
terms used in business and economics. 
It is evident that the words should be 
correctly spelled, as well as accurately 
used, but no suggestions nor aids 
have been given for helping in this 
mastery. That to me is the bigger 
problem. 

Common Spelling Difficulties 

Before we decide on the method, 
we must first realize that there are 
many spelling difficulties to be over- 
come. Some of the most common 
are: 

Words are frequently confused, 
often because of a lack of knowl- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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articles on these 
gestions for vocabu- 
rovement plus word 
resource materials 
nble they are being 
issue of this mag- 


"Students about to graduate from the 
public schools do not adequately under- 
stand business and economic terms in com- 
mon usage. Who is in a better position 
than the business teacher to provide as- 
sistance in this neglected area of learn- 
ing?" 





BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC TERMS 


Ts 
again, with a new approach. 


terminology 
Many 
word counts have been made and the 


the question of 


frequencies with which words appear 
have been tabulated. Few attempts, 
however, have been made to deter- 
mine just what words expressing 
business and economic concepts a per- 
son needs to know to keep adequately 
informed. 
The Importance of the Word 
We hear it that the 


proper functioning of a democracy 


often said 
depends to a large extent upon people 
being well informed on current topics 
that affect them. No one, however, 
can understand such business and 
economic news as rent controls, cost 
of living fluctuations, price supports, 
and reciprocal trade agreements un- 
less he understands the terms used in 
the presentation of this type of news. 
Reporters often assume that their 
readers and hearers are equipped with 
an understanding of the terms used in 
presenting the news. The fact seems 
to be that a great many of the terms 
are neither recognized nor under- 
stood by the reading and _ listening 
public. 

Words are, after all, symbols of 
The 


well expressed, cannot be understood 


ideas. ideas, no matter how 
unless people understand the words 
The question 
is, then, what business and economic 


used to express them. 
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words does a person need to know 
to keep well informed. 

By questionnaire 
sources used by people in a given 
community to keep informed on 
topics of a business or economic na- 
ture were determined. 

It was found that these people re- 


lied upon two newspapers, three peri- 


odicals, and upon AP and UP press 
releases broadcast over the two local 
stations. Copies of the papers, peri- 
odicals, and news releases were ob- 
tained and all news “items” (articles, 
stories, press releases) dealing with 
business and economic topics were 
identified. There were over 1,300 of 
these news items. 

Each of the 1,300 items was closely 
examined and every “term” that ex- 
pressed a business or economic con- 
cept was tabulated. The 5,000 differ- 
ent terms found in the 1,300 items 
then alphabetically 


were arranged 


and listed. The number of items in 
which each term appeared (as con- 
trasted with the number of times each 
term appeared in any one item) was 
also indicated. The listing included 
5,000 different 
“absentee,” which appeared in only 


over terms (from 


2 items; and “industry, -ies,” which 


appeared in 117 items; to “zoning 


survey the 


regulations,” which appeared in only 
one item. ) 

Every fifth word (actually 144 of 
the 704 terms this ar- 
ticle) has been checked against the 
Basie Vo- 
cabulary of Letters. 
Twenty-one of the 144 ii the sample 
fall in the first 1,000 most common 
words: 17 fall in the second 1,000; 
11, in third 1,000; 12, in the 
fourth; 12, in the fifth; 7, in the 
sixth; and 4, in the 7th. Thus ap- 
the 
sample fairly represents the field) 
of the the 
were also listed in the 7,000 most 


included in 
words Horn lists in his 
Business 


the 


proximately 60 per cent (if 


words listed in article 
common words according to Horn. 

Thirty-four of the 144 terms in- 
cluded in the sample appeared in the 
Horn list, but not with sufficient fre- 
quency to be included in the 7,000 
most commonly used words. Twenty- 
six (or 18 per cent) of the terms 
were of such a nature that they did 
not appear in the Horn listing at all. 
These were terms (such as bureau- 
crat, reconversion, substandard, semi- 
public, taxocrat) that have come into 
use rather recently, perhaps since the 
Horn list published. Others 
have specialized meanings (such as 
wildcat, stockpile). Terms of this 
nature are constantly appearing in 
the news, however, and an under- 
standing of them appears to be im- 
portant for a well-informed citizenry. 


was 
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Although it is no doubt important 
that ‘students learn terms appearing 
quite often in speech and literature, 
is it not just as important that they 
recognize and understand terms that 
are, perhaps, less frequently used but 
an understanding of which is im- 
perative to comprehending the ideas 
expressed r 

The full report of the study’ pro- 
vides information on the complete 
term and the frequency with which 
it appeared. For example, the terms 
“balanced budget” and “migrant la- 
bor” were identified and _ recorded. 
However, because of the tremendous 
number and variety of the terms thus 
identified (over 5,000), the list pre- 
sented here has been modified to in- 
clude only individual words that ex- 
press business or economic concepts. 

Although the recognition of the 
entire term would better enable the 
reader or hearer to grasp the idea 
conveyed in the news item, insofar 
as possible the terms originally listed 
in their entirety have been broken 
into their component parts and the 
smallest concept unit presented. Thus, 
“balanced budget” is recorded in this 
listing as “balanced” and “budget,” 
and “migrant labor’ becomes “mi- 
grant” and “labor.” In those cases 
in which the entire meaning would 
have been lost by breaking up the 
term (as in “holding company” and 
“in the red”), the entire term is in- 
cluded in the list. 


Of What Value is the List of Terms? 

This list will prove of value to the 
classroom teacher and to the curricu- 
lum worker in many ways. Here are 
some of the uses to which it may be 
put. 

The list may be used as a means 
of acquainting students with the facts 
that an understanding of current 
news and information depends to no 
small extent upon one’s understand- 
ing’ the business and economic terms 
used in reporting the news, and that 
here the students must 
know if they expect to read, hear, 
current 


are terms 


and comprehend business 


and economic news. 


1 Malsbary, Dean K., A Study of the Terms 
That People Need to Understand In Order to 
Comprehend and Interpret the Business and Eco- 
nomic News Available Through the Mass Media, 
soar r’s Thesis, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
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The list may be used as a source 
from which may be drawn business 
and economic terms for the construc- 
tion of a pre-test, vocabulary-building 
units, vocabulary tests, spelling units, 
and spelling tests. The pre-test would 
enable the teacher to determine how 
well students already understand the 
concepts the terms express. Vocabu- 
lary building should be an integral 
part of the study of any business 
topic. The time to assist the stu- 
dent in increasing his vocabulary of 
insurance terms, for example, is at 
the time a general business or con- 
sumer economics unit of work on in- 
surance is taught; or, in the case of 
shorthand, when letters dealing with 
insurance are dictated for transcrip- 
tion. 

The vocabulary test should be of 
assistance in measuring the extent of 
vocabulary growth or how well the 
students, at the end of a unit of in- 
struction, the business 
and economic terms. The test will 
indicate the areas in which the stu- 
dents as a whole appear to be weak 
and thus enable the teacher to make 
provision for the remedial instruction 
necessary. It would be of further 
aid in determining the specific diff- 
culties of individual students. 

A series of spelling units could be 


understand 


designed to encourage and enable stu- 
dents to learn to spell correctly com- 
mon business and economic words. 
Spelling tests could be used to meas- 
ure student ability to spell and to pro- 
vide the basis for remedial instruc- 
tion. 

Teachers might also find that using 
these terms will assist in discover- 
ing the business areas unfamiliar to 
students as indicated by student lack 
of understanding of the terms in any 
given area. Such areas might be de- 
termined by ascertaining which ques- 
tions were frequently missed on the 
If it is shown that 
trouble 


vocabulary tests. 
students consistently have 
with common financial or investment 
terms, the trouble might be that the 
students do not have a sufficiently 
thorough understanding of that area. 
An understanding of such terms as 
“bonds,” “stocks,” “dividend,” and 
“holding company” is almost wholly 
dependent upon the students’ under- 


standing of the basic elements of the 


corporate form of business organiza- 


tion. A study or review of this 


aspect of business organization might 
eliminate almost altogether the diffi- 
culty students have with terms of this 
nature. 

A direct attack on the problem of 
business and economic terminology 
is needed. We cannot rely alone on 
incidental learning to enable a stu- 
dent to build a good business vocabu- 
lary. Several recent studies clearly 
indicate that students about to gradu- 
ate from the public schools do not 
adequately understand business and 


economic terms in common usage. 


Who is in a better position than the 
business teacher to provide assistance 
in this neglected area of learning? 


COMMON BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC TERMS 
EVERY STUDENT SHOULD KNOW 


Only the root form of the term, the 
infinitive form, or the more frequent form 
of each term is given in this list. The 
teacher, however, will no doubt wish to in- 
clude in his teaching some discussion of 
the common derived forms of the term. 
For example, only the basic concept of 
“fund” is here given. The words “funded,” 
“funding,” and “funds,” however, also ap- 
pear in current literature. 

The reader will also note that the terms 
expressing the most simple business and 
economic concepts are omitted from the 
list. Such terms include “buy,” “sell,” 
“money,” etc., which the ordinary elemen- 
tary school child should know. 


A 


amortize 
annua 
annuity 
appare 
appliance 
application 
appraise 
appropriate 
arbitrate 
arrears 
assembly line 
assess 

assign 
auction 
audit 
authorization 
average 
award 


absentee 
account 
accrue 
acreage 
adjudicate 
adjustment 
administer 
advance 
advertise 
advisory 
affidavit 
affiliate 
agency 
agrarian 
agreement 
agriculture 
allocate 
allot 
allowance 


bonus 
bookings 
bookkeeping 
books 

boom 
bottleneck 
bounce 
bourgeois 
box office 
boycott 
branch 
brand 

bread and butter 


bread winner 


backlog 

balance 

balance of power 
balance of trade 
balance sheet 
balanced budqe* 
bale 

bank 

bankrupt 

bargain 

barter 

base period 
bazaar 
benefactor 
beneficiary bribe 
benefit broker 
bid budget 


biennium bulk 
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bill of lading 
billboard 
black market 
bonanza 
bond 
bondholder 


cable 
cancelled check 
canvass 
capacity 
capita 
capital gains 
carloading 
career 

cargo 
carrier 

cartel 

cash 

cash in 
catalog 
cease and desist 
ceiling 
certificate of sale 
charge 

chain 
charter 
check 

civil service 
civil suit 
claim 
classified ad 
clearance 
clerical 
client 

closed shop 
code 

coffer 
coinage 
collateral 
collect 
commerce 
commission 
commitment 
commodity 
commute 
company 


damage 
data 

dealer 
debt 
decentralize 
decontrol 
deduction 
deed 
default 
defendant 
deficit 
deflation 
defraud 
defunct 
delegate 
delinquent 
delivery 
demand 
denomination 
dependent 
depletion 
deposit 
deposit slip 
depreciate 
depression 
despoilation 


earning 

economic 
economy 
efficiency 
embargo 
embezzle 
employ 
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bull market 
bumper crop 
bureaucrat 
buying power 
by return mai 
by-product 


compensation 
competitor 
complaint 
concern 
concession 
confiscate 
conservation 
consideration 
consign 
consolidate 
construction 
consultant 
consume 
contingent 
contract 
contribute 
control 
co-op, co-operative 
co-owner 
copy 
copyright 
corporate 
correspond 
co-sponsor 
cost 

cost accounting 
counter 
counterfeit 
counterpart 
coverage 
craft 

credit 

curb 
currency 
curtai 
customer 
customs 
cutback 
cycle 


devalue 
development 
diese 
differential 
directorship 
disburse 
discount 
discriminate 
dismissal 
display 
dispute 
distribute 
dividend 
dollar diplomacy 
domestic 
donate 

dough 

down payment 
drainage 
drought 

dry goods 
due, dues 
dump 

durable goods 
duty 


escrow 
estate 
estimate 
excess profits 
exchange 
excise 
executive 


endorse 
endowment 
entrepreneur 
enterprise 
equalization 
equipment 
equity 

erode 

escalator clause 


fabricator 
facilities 
fact-finding 
famine 

fare 
featherbedding 
federation 

fee 

figurehead 

file 

finance 

fine 

finished goods 
firm 

fisca 

"five percenter 
float 


gain 
goldbrick 
goods 
grade 
graft 


grant 


haggler 
hard goods 
haulage 
hedging 
neir, heiress 


immigrant 
import 
impound 
improve 

in the black 
in the red 
incentive 
income 
incorporate 
indebtedness 
indenture 
index 
indorse 
industry 
infant indus 


job 

jobber 
jobholder 
jointly-owned 


kickback 
kitty 


labe 

labor 

labor relations 
landholding 
andlord 
larceny 
lawsuit 
layoff 
layout 

lease 

ledger 
legacy 

legal tender 


lend 


exemption 
expansion 
expenditure 
expense 
expire 
expic it 
export 
expropriate 
extravagant 


fluctuate 


fortune 
foundrie 
fractionally 
frank 

fraud 

tree enterprise 
freeze 

freight 

fund 


grants-in-aid 
grey market 
grievance 
"Fe 
guarantee 


guidea dollar 


company 


inflation 
influence peddler 
inherit 
injunction 
inspect 
insta Iment 
insurance 
interest 
interstate 
intrastate 
inventory 
invest 
irrigate 
issue 
itemize 


journeyman 
judgment 
jurisdiction 


quidate 
list price 
litigation 
livelihood 
livestock 
load limit 
loan 
lobby 
lockout 
logistics 
longevity 


lend-lease 
essee 

etters of credit 
levy 

iability 

liable 


machinery 
mail order 
maintenance 
management 
manageria 
mannikins 
manpower 
manua 
manufacture 
margin 
markdown 
market 
markup 
materialistic 
mature 
mechanize 
median 
mediate 


nationa 

natural resource 
necessity 
negotiable 


neaotiate 


order 
ordinance 
organize 


ouTtgo 


package 
padding 

par 

parcel post 
parent company 
parity 
parsimony 
partner 
passenger 
passport 

patent 

parr nage 
pawn 

pay scale 
payable 
payment 

payoff 

pay roll 
peasant 
peddle 
pension 
peon 

per annum 
percentage 
permit 

per onne 
petition 
photostat 
picket 
piece work 
piecemeal 
pilfering 
pipeline 
plaintiff 
plantation 
plats 


pledge 


ucrative 


huxury 


merchandise 
merchant 
merge 

mrorit system 
middleman 
migration 
mileage 
mismanagement 
m bi ization 
modernize 
monetary 

mon p 1Y 
mortgage 
mote 
multimillionaire 
municipa 


mutua 


itlay 


utput 
utstanding 
verdratt 
verar awn 
verdue 
»verhead 

ver ad 
verpayment 
wner 


ownership 


Doc 
pork barrel 
possession 
pound 
poverty 

pra tT A 
pretabricated 
premium 
prepackaged 
prepaid 
prime bond 
priority 
probate 
proceeds 
proce 
procurement 
product 
production 
professional 
protit 

proj e& t 
prom tior 
property 
prospect 
prospec tus 
prosperity 
prosperous 
publication 
pub city 
publicize 
publish 
purchase 
purchasing power 





quarter 
quota 


rate 

ration 

raw material 
reactionary 
real estate 
realtor 
receipt 
receivership 
recession 
recipient 
reciprocal 
reclaim 
recondition 
reconversion 
ed market 
redeem 
redress 
referendum 
refinance 
refine 
reforestation 
refund 
refurbish 
reguiate 
rehire 
reinstatement 
relief 
relocation 
remodel 
renegotiate 
renovation 
rent 


repackage 


safe-deposit box 
alary 

ale 

aéiesman 
alvage 
savings 
scarcity 
schedule 
seasonal 
secondhand 
secretarial 
security 
seizure 
self-employed 
semipublic 
seniority 
settiement 
snare 
sharecropper 
hipment 
hopkeeper 


hortage 


a) 


quotation 


repaid 
repair 
replat 
replenish 
report 
reprint 
requisition 
request 
resale 
research 
resell 
reserve 
reservoir 
reship 
residential 
resign 
resource 
restrain 
restrict 
restraint of trade 
restriction 
resurface 
retail 
retire 
retroactive 
revenue 
reward 
risk 
risk-taking 
rollback 
royalty 
rubber check 


spendthrift 
poilage 
sponsor 
stabilize 
staff 
standard 
staple 
tatement 
statistics 
sterling 
stock 
stockpile 
toppage 
storage 
straight time 
strike 
subcontract 
subscribe 
subsidiary 
subsidy 
subsist 
substandard 


shortweight 
showroom 
shutdown 
sinking fund 
site 

skilled 

slum 

slump 

social security 
socialistic 
solicit 
solvent 
space 
specialist 
specification 
speculate 


“take 
tariff 

tax 
taxocrat 
taxpayer 
taxwriting 
technical 
tenant 
terminate 
terms 
territorial 
textile 
thrift 
title 

toll 
tonnage 
tooling up 
topsoil 


unbalance 
underestimate 
underpaid 
underprivileged 
underwriter 
uneconomic 
unemployed 
unestimated 


vacancy 
value 
venture 
volume 
wage 
walkout 
warehouse 
wares 
warranty 
waste 


yield 
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(Continued from page 26) 


suburban 

sue 

suit 
superfoundation 
supermarket 
supernumerary 
supervision 
supervisor 
support 
surcharge 
surplus 

surtax 

survey 

swap 
syndicate 
synthetic 


trade 


trademark 
tradesman 
traffic 
trainee 
transaction 
transfer 
transport 
transshipment 
treasury 
trend 

trust 
trustbusters 
trustee 
trusteeship 
tuition 
turnover 


union 
unpaid 
upgrade 
upkeep 
usury 
utility 
utilize 


V-W 


wealth 
welfare 
wholesale 
wildcat 
womanpower 
work week 
worker 
workload 
workman 


Y-Z 


zone 


OF SPELLING 


edge of the meaning—which is the 
correct word to use? Words that are 
pronounced alike or nearly alike, but 
spelled differently and have different 
meanings, are a frequent source of 
errors. Words with double letters 


are often misspelled ; words with e7 


or ie are a source of difficulty to 
many. 

There is difficulty in learning to 
spell because the student does not 
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pronounce the word correctly, or he 
does not hear correctly the sounds he 
speaks. The mere length of the word 
tends to increase his spelling diffi- 
culty. The longer the word, the more 
opportunities there are for difficult 
combination of letters and the diffi- 
culties which arise through inaccu- 
rate pronunciation. 

Common words are often mis- 
spelled because of carelessness, or a 


poor basic knowledge of correct spell- 
ing—habits formed over the years. 

Lack of phonetics in early school- 
ing is often blamed for poor spell- 
ing today. 


Overcoming Spelling Errors 

How is this problem of spelling to 
be handled? We realize there is a 
need for correct spelling; we are 
aware of spelling difficulties; now, 
what procedure will we follow in 
solving the problem? 

The first step is to cultivate a 
healthy attitude of doubt concern- 
ing words. Often, there is a ques- 
tion in the individual’s mind, Have 
[ spelled the word correctly? When- 
ever in doubt, he should look up the 
word; referring to the dictionary is 
a good habit. When he is not sure 
of plurals, he should go to the dic- 
tionary, or to a good reference. It 
is true that extra time is involved in 
looking up words. Most poor spell- 
ers are not conscious of the need of 
a dictionary; others think it is a sign 
of weakness or uncertainty if they 
are caught referring to the diction- 
ary. Proper use of the dictionary, 
however, should be made in connec- 
tion with the spelling, pronunciation, 
and meaning of words. Though 
there is more merit in knowing how 
to spell correctly; there is certainly 
merit also in looking up words. 

Motivation is necessary—the stu- 
dent must want to spell; he must 
regard spelling as an _ important 
achievement. His aim should be to 
achieve a measure of spelling power, 
and to realize that proficiency in 
spelling is basic to success in all sub- 
jects where ideas must be expressed 
through writing. Spelling is defi- 
nitely a writing problem, and it is, 
therefore, necessary for him to trans- 
mit his ideas correctly on paper. 

The student must be made word 
conscious and alert to building a rich 
vocabulary. A daily quiz is recom-. 
mended—the word is dictated, then 
written on the board, checked, and a 
line is written of the misspelled word. 
These words are studied, the mean- 
ings learned, and a monthly test 
given. Though suggested for a typ- 
ing class, this method can be effec- 
tively used in introduction to busi- 
ness, and is a good way, at the be- 
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ginning of the class to get everyone 
organized in a businesslike manner 
and ready for work. 

students on the tenth 
grade level should be made aware of 
the importance of developing the 
ability to spell—not only in their 
English classes, but in all classes. 
They will be better prepared for tran- 
scription, for correct spelling there 
is an absolute must as a means of 
making the letter mailable. As they 
are helped to improve their spelling, 
they can be taught syllabication of 
words, which will be an aid in the 


Business 


learning process. 
words a 
fair 


By memorizing a few 


week, a person can achieve a 


working vocabulary. He can de- 
velop a photographic memory—the 
ability to see in his mind’s eye the 
correct letters. 


words, however, should be primarily 


The memorization of 


those words and syllables which be- 
long to no phonic group. 


Specific Motivation 
Teaching spelling can be drama- 
tized by having an oral spelling bee 
or contest which provides motivation 
A spelling 
contest, as an extra-curricular activ- 


and the desire to spell. 


ity, is a matter of interest to every 
high school student. One suggestion 


is a spelling list of five hundred 
words to be given each year to the 
students with instruction given in 


Those 


listed are the ones needed in every- 


everv English class. words 


day living; sometimes they are 
drawn from the subject areas of each 
department. The results of the con- 
test held have shown that students 
take part with an honest interest and 
progress is made in better spelling. 

These procedures can be supple- 
mented by analyzing the student’s 
spelling, helping the student to re- 
learn his misspelled words by stress- 
ing the correct pronunciation, (li- 
brary, February); encouraging the 
student to proofread his papers, thus 
eliminating careless spelling; allow- 
ing poor students time to do remedial 
and review work in spelling—giving 
special daily help; 
words before having students write 
them. More important still, develop 
a list that is of local significance and 
ask other business teachers to help 


teaching new 
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with a vocabulary. 

Spelling cannot be learned entirely 
from lists. 
are often made by sentences, illus- 


More vivid impressions 


trating association and context: 


Stationery is paper for letters. 

Learn the principles (rules) of golf. 
The principal is a pal and friend to many 
Youre getting your work done nicely. 
Isn’t that their car over there? 


The learning of some rules will be 
helpful in learning to spell: 


goodby.” or 
Ex. receive. 


“After c, put ¢e; then 1; 
E before i at the c side. 


In spelling of unusual city and 
town names, one can refer easily to 
the U. S. O fficial Postal Guide, or : 
good reference. 

To get the best results, however, 
most teachers will agree that words 
must be taught in context. If given 
a list of words, the student will learn 
the words and will do well, perhaps 
perfectly, on a test. But he prompt- 
ly forgets the words if they are not 
used; there is no permanent learn- 
ing. Words convey meanings to an 
individual in terms of his experti- 
ences. There should be an integra- 
tion with other subjects as this is an 
essential means of helping to mott- 
vate his learning, to build meaning 
and make practical use of spelling. 
The student will then more easily 
develop the ability to spell words 
readily in the range of his.own cus- 
tomary business, social and literary 
writing activities. 


Suggestions from Personal Experience 


In my particular classes, based on 
past experience, I believe it will be 
necessary first to help the students 
master the spelling of the most fre- 
quently used words—receive, sepa- 
rate, all right, believe, etc. A pretest 
can be given, for example, of the 100 
most commonly misspelled words. 
Then, after checking the words, each 
student should make a list of those 
he needs to concentrate on. He 
should be helped with those he con- 
tinues to have difficulty with; he 
should be helped to pronounce the 
words in a way that will aid him in 
spelling. The words that are missed 
by many students should be relearned. 
Some attention can be given to these 


words, in addition to the business vo- 
cabulary provided for each unit of 
the course. What words will make 
up this list? Already, I have lists 
of words frequently misspelled in 
only those most 


this course—not 


commonly used, as suggested above, 


but also those related to the various 
which words were taken from 
This, in 


units 
students’ papers and tests. 
itself, is a worthwhile plan for the 
teacher, no doubt, but a time-consum- 
ing one, for it is incredible that so 
many words can be missed on even 
one paper. Some of the misspelled 


words are due to carelessness and 
lack of proofreading. 

Listing words on the board for a 
particular unit is preferable to dis- 


When 


the student has to copy the words, 


tributing mimeographed lists. 


then is required to check carefully 
for accuracy of spelling, he is being 
given an opportunity to proofread, 
a skill which he needs to develop. Al- 
so, he might be asked to proofread 
the list 
he will spot the errors of another be- 


of a fellow student; often, 
fore he recognizes his own mistakes. 
Or, perhaps, he is just making a 
greater effort to be more careful. At 
any rate, the value of practice in 
proofreading should not be over- 
looked. 

What about the studying of these 
words? Before assigning a particu- 
lar group, it will be necessary first to 
pronounce the word, help with any 
discuss 
the 
word is used, for context is impor- 
tant. 

A daily five- or ten-minute check- 


special letter combinations ; 


the meanings, and show how 


up at the beginning of the class will 
get the class off to a good start. Time 
spent for this daily quiz should bring 
about good results. The words mis- 
spelled one day can be restudied the 
following, in addition to other words 
that 
There should be fewer misspelled 
the 


words selected have a practical use, 


used in the classwork day. 


words in a final checkup. If 


and are those used frequently, the 
student will be better prepared for 
his work in transcription and other 
advanced classes in business, and less 
time will be needed by those teachers 
in teaching spelling of words of a 
general business nature. 





The spelling lists I have given are 
of words which I know my students 
miss, and ones which I expect them 
to know how to spell, and how to 
use in our various units of work. 


SUGGESTED VOCABULARY—SPELLING LIST 


General 


accommodate 
writing 
than—then 
to—two—too 
lose—loose 
affect—effect 


receive 
separate 
all right 
believe 
necessary 
business 
committee its—it's 
February privilege 
Wednesday sufficient 
questionnaire thorough 
organization similar 
recommend quantity 
through 
formerly 
f- rty 


convenient 
experience 
principa 
principle 
accept—except 
there—their 


pamphlet 
expect 


Personality 


reputation 
nscientious 


urtesy 
nitiative cc 
accuracy 
efficient 
character 
ethics 
etiquette 
loyalty 
tolerance 
perseverance 

nsiderate 


tact 
punctuality 
attitude 
cooperation 
patience 
appearance 
enthusiasm 
honesty 
udgment 


Banking 


urrency overdrawn 
deposit postdated 
payee financia 
reconcile withdrawa 
outstanding 
endorsement 
rgery 


depositor 
balance 
tatement t 
discrepancy 


Communication 


stationery 
rrespondence telephone 
abbreviation directory 
envelope dia! 
registered alphabetic 
salutation address 
identification classified 
omplimentary subscriber 
incerely toll 
telegraph 
confirmation 
serial 
cipher 
telegram 
radiogram 
cablegram 


parcel p t 


remittance 
delivery 
nsurance 
truly 
signature 
reference 
enclosure 


Business Organization 


sole proprietorship 
mortgage 

utility 

stockholder 
investment 
cooperative 
management 


partnership 
corporation 
monopoly 
manager 
community 
tariff 
government 
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Record Keeping 


bookkeeping 
statement 
journal 
petty cash 
voucher 
bookkeeper 
cashier 


creditor 
debtor 
legible 
ledger 
inventory 
columnar 
budget 


Insurance 


beneficiary 
annuity 
dividend 
maturity 
indemnity 
depreciation 
ordinary 


premium 
policy 
surrender 
guarantee 
collision 
security 
apsed 


Travel—Transportation 


itinerary 
baggage 
time table reservation 
passport pullman 

visa bill of lading 
freight destination 
terminal depot 


traveler 
schedule 


Business Law 


tort 

fraud 
misdemeanor 
bankrupt 


legal 
voluntary 
competent 
client 


plaintiff 
defendant 
administrator 
penalty 
duress 
acceptance 


consideration 
enforceable 
executor 
minor 
subpoena 
contract 


Selling—Buying 


credit memorandum 
reservation 
wholesale 

retail 

advertising 
installment 

specialty 

prospect 


customer 
buyer 
merchandise 
discount 
commission 
consumer 
salesman 
distributor 


Filing 
vertical 
bellows 
spindle 
shannon 
cross-reference 


alphabetic 
geographic 
subject 
numeric 


filed 


Vocations 


application 
applicant 
qualifications 
recommendation 
introduction 
employer 
employee 


personal 
personne 
qualify 
secretarial 
clerica 
stenographic 
stenographer 
opportunities 





NOMA'S BUSINESS TEACHER OF THE YEAR 


Mrs. Ruby Baxter who teaches in the 
high school of Grayson, Louisiana, has the 
distinction of being the first teacher se- 
lected by the National Office Management 
Association as its “Business Teacher of 
the Year.” NOMA has developed many 
educational activities that ercourage and 
recognize students; this award was made 
to recognize the meritorious effort beyond 
the call of duty on the part of the teacher. 
In a broad sense, the award is an acknowl- 
edgement of the fact that NOMA is aware 


Mrs. Baxter has been teaching in the 
high school since 1938, primarily in the 
secretarial field. She has been active in 
community activities, and is a sponsor in 
her school of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America Club. It is possible for 
Mrs. Baxter to teach what she “practices” 
as like all good business teachers varied 
work experience is a part of her “vital 
statistics.” 

The award was presented at the NOMA 
National Conference in St. Louis last May 


Irene Place Presenting Award to Mrs. Baxter 


of the function of the business educator 
on the business scene. 

Each of NOMA’s 140 Chapters was in- 
vited to work with their local boards of 
education toward the selection of business 
teachers of the year in the various chap- 
ter cities. Names and pertinent informa- 
tion of eleven candidates were submitted 
to the committee appointed to select the 
most outstanding candidate. 


by Irene Place, chairman of NOMA’s 
National Educational Programs Commit- 
tee; Mrs. Baxter was guest of NOMA 
at the conference. 

Our congratulations to Mrs. Baxter for 
having received this honor, and to all the 
business teachers honored by NOMA 
through the award—those teachers who 
expend “meritorious effort beyond the call 
of duty on the part of the teacher.” 
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FREDERICK GEORGE NICHOLS 





AN EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 7) 


At the age of 31, he became the 
State Supervisor of Commercial Ed- 
ucation in New York, in which ca- 
pacity he served from 1909-1911. At 
the age of 33, he became the Director 
of Business Education for the public 
schools of Rochester. Six years 
later he became the Assistant Direc- 
tor for the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in Washington in 
charge of Business Education. In 
1918, he became Director of Com- 
mercial Education in the state of 
Pennsylvania. In 1922, at age 44, he 
joined the faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, as Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation. He served on the faculty at 
Harvard University for twenty-two 
He served on numerous com- 
University. 


years. 
Harvard 

the 
admissions 


mittees at 
Among these were doctorate, 
scholarship, and 
mittees. He was also secretary to the 
faculty. Nichols retired 
as Professor Emeritus in 1944. 

At retirement on June 30, 1944, 
Professor Nichols began a new series 
of ventures. On July 1 he was at 
the Women’s College, University of 
North Carolina, in Greensboro, as a 
consultant at a workshop. From 
Greensboro, he hurried to the Uni- 


com- 


Professor 


versity of Iowa, where he lectured, 
and then to the University of Denver. 
Upon his return home, he found three 
jobs awaiting him. There was an 
offer of half-time for editorial work 
for a publishing house, another as 
chief executive for the Massachusetts 
Board of Collegiate Authority to plan 
for retraining G.I.’s under Federal 
Law 326, and still another offer to 
teach for a year at one of our great 
Eastern universities. He accepted all 
three! 

It is difficult to write about Pro- 
fessor Nichols as a teacher. Super- 
latives would have embarrassed Pro- 
fessor Nichols. His students sensed 
a greatness about him, and their re- 
action was one of awe. Even those 
who disagreed with his viewpoint did 
it with respect for his forthright 
honesty. Among his great strengths 
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was that Frederick G. Nichols’ lec- 
tures were carefully planned. Each 


followed a prepared outline. 


knew 


one 


Those who him well were 
amazed when they discovered that 
he rewrote each outline before using 
it again. He never used old notes. 
His outlines were written in his leg- 
fluent handwriting—few 


Professor Nichols 


ible and 
were typewritten. 
began his lecture on time and ended 
reluctantly at the end of an hour or 
two hours. There was no time for 
a break, even in a two-hour lecture. 
He was jealous of the time allotted to 
him and monopolized it himself. As 
he put it, “You did not come here to 
And, if 
you were among those who followed 
office, 
again the listener while he expounded 


trade ideas with yourself.” 


him to his you were once 


without pause. A man of lesser 
stature would have run out of ideas 


Nichols 


His students were fired 


or words—Frederick G. 
never did. 
to great efforts. His required re- 
As might be 
expected, Nichols 
student reports very carefully and he 


ports were prodigious. 
Professor read 
made copious notes on each paper 
with a final summary and an evalu- 
ation. He took great pride in tear- 
ing a paper apart and then offering 
to sponsor it for publication in a pro- 
fessional journal. Among his stu- 
dents, his views were the subject of 
debate from one day to the next. 
Almost all of his students regretted 
the end of a term, usually approached 
his examinations with 
doubt, and left them with relief that 
were 


considerable 
they were over. Those who 
weak of mind and heart never came 
back. His standards, like his own 
efforts, were strenuous. It is inter- 
esting to note that while on a lecture 
trip after his retirement from Har- 
vard University, he lost his notebook 
containing the outlines of his courses, 
Almost anyone who took work with 
Professor Nichols would give a high 
price for the treasure if it could be 
found. Mrs. Nichols hoped that this 
loss would put a stop to his lecture 
tours, which feared too 


she were 


great a strain for him, but it didn’t, of 


course. His failing health finally 


forced him to give up his teaching at 
various universities throughout the 
country. Many who have sat through 


remember that he 
Professor Nichols 


his classes will 
never told a joke. 
was a teacher whose words 
could not be wasted in jest. Pro- 


fessor Nichols expected students to 


great 


give back in papers and examinations 
what he taught, he would accept no 
less. When one left his classes, it 
was with Professor Nichols’ point of 
view. If you read articles written 
by his students or listen to them, 
you can hear the words of the teacher. 
Another facet of his life and ac- 
complishments should be noted. At 
the age of 35 
Principles of Bookkeeping and Farm 
This text was published 


he was co-author of 


Accounts. 
in 1913 and was so sound that it is 
selling to this day. The same year 
he was co-author of Brief Cases in 
Commercial Law. In 1920 he was 
co-author of First Lessons in Busi- 
ness, a text which was the forerun- 
ner of his popular Junior Business 
Training for 
more than a million copies of his 
Junior Business Training series were 
In 1933, he published his notes 


Economic Living— 


sold. 
for one of his courses, and the re- 
sult was Commercial Education in 
the High School, listed as one of the 
sixty best books in the field of Edu- 
cation in 1933. In 1935, he pub- 
lished a research study, The Personal 
Secretary—Duties and Traits. 


Professor Nichols wrote as easily 
as he talked, and he wrote well. His 
choice of words was excellent. His 
meant with 
His com- 


words said what he 

strength and conviction. 
mand of the English language was 
faultless, and his work needed very 
little When Pro- 


fessor Nichols answered a letter, and 


editorial help. 
he answered many, the replies were 
dictated into a recorder and rarely 
than three 
He was never at 

After 


hours of lecture, you could hear him 


resulted in less two or 
typewritten pages. 
a loss for words. several 
clear his throat constantly as he dic- 
tated by the hour. This great skill 
was only one part of his writing. 


He had a genius for organizing, criti- 
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He served 
One 


cizing, and evaluating. 
two publishers as consultant. 
publisher was on the high school 
level and the other on the college 
level. In all he was author, co- 
author, and editor of about 34 books 
on various business education sub- 
jects ! 

His books were not the complete 
measure of his literary output. He 
wrote for many journals. His ar- 
ticles were easy to read and repre- 
sent an excellent source of reference 
Professor Nichols was 
His law 


to this day. 
a “trial-lawyer” at heart. 
training and his debating skill made 
anything he wrote “first” reading and 
his column “Criticism, Comment, and 
Challenge” in The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education was the most popu- 
lar column published in the business 
education professional journals. He 
challenged his readers, chided the vic- 
tims of his column, and almost al- 
ways ended in a constructive and 
hopeful vein. 
Throughout his teaching career, 
Professor Nichols continuously con- 
doned the sharp distinction between 
the standards required by the office 
In the early 1930's, 
he decided to do something about 


and the school. 
them. The result was the National 
Clerical Ability Tests, which are now 
better known as the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests. For eight 
years, these tests were the subject of 
research, and in 1938, they were 
made available for use. Professor 
Nichols called this, “one of his pi- 
oneering projects.” 

In 1947, three years after his re- 
tirement, he undertook the active di- 
rection of the Business Education Re- 
search Associates, Inc. The purpose 
of this venture was to make complete 
surveys of business colleges in order 
to help proprietors solve their prob- 
lems. These reports were so helpful 
that some were published and sold. 
They became known as the Nichols 
Reports. 

With all of this, Professor Nichols 
had an avid interest in politics and 
sports. His views on politics were 
just as strong as they were on any 
Nichols 
was a partisan politician. He 
the that he 


other subject. Professor 


saw 
wanted to 


only side 
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No other argument made 
He was ardent, to say the 


espouse. 
sense. 
least. 
Professor Nichols had played base- 
ball as a young man. He was always 
a baseball fan and almost “managed” 
the Braves and Red Sox from the 
Harvard University Faculty Union 
or the first-base stands at the ball- 
park, One memorable summer he 
drafted a helpless student to accom- 
pany him to Fenway Park, the home 
of the Boston Red Sox, on three suc- 
cessive afternoons to Pitcher 
Grove win his 300th major league 
Pitcher Grove was to pitch 


see 


victory. 
every day until he won that game— 
and Professor Nichols would have 
been there every day for a month to 
see his favorite win. Hot dogs and 
popcorn were ritual. He even fig- 
ured out systems to win pennants for 
Boston. 

In December, 1953, 
Nichols was presented The John 
Robert Gregg Award. It is fitting 
that he should be its first recipient. 
The award is sponsored by the Gregg 
Publishing Division of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. It is awarded 
for outstanding achievement in eight 
areas : contribution to teaching, busi- 
ness and industry, teaching method- 
ology, writing contributions, original 
research, organizational work, admin- 
istration of business education pro- 
In re- 


Professor 


grams, and teacher education. 
ply to this honor, Professor Nichols 
wrote: 

“No one man or woman can ac- 
complish much in any field of en- 
deavor unaided by his associates di- 
rectly, and by his contemporaries in- 


Nor is it fair to attribute 
credit for 


directly. 
to any or woman 
achievements that 
teamwork could bring about. 
have taken the initiative in focusing 
attention on some weaknesses in our 
field of training. I probably have 
recognized the rightness of more in- 
others and 


man 
only competent 


I may 


novations started by 
worked longer and harder for their 
general adoption than have most of 
my contemporaries. Surely I have 
been luckier than that 
throughout my career I have had un- 


others in 


usual opportunities for service in the 
leadership positions which I have 
held. But as must all men who de- 
vote their lives to any worthwhile 
field of service, I feel that I have ac- 
complished little in comparison with 
my hopes at the outset of my career.” 

Others writing at more length will 
credit Nichols with still more of his 
accomplishments. He was at one 
time or another president of all of 
the major business education organi- 
zations. He made surveys of school 
systems. He even had time to be in- 
terested in the stock market. 

Frederick G. Nichols died of a 
heart attack on June 1, 1954. So far 
as we can tell he died with one ambi- 
tion still unachieved. He wanted to 
start in Maine and travel through 
every state and spend a day or two 
with each of his former students. He 
claimed that he could spend the rest 
of his life doing this. It is pretty cer- 
tain that Professor Nichols is with us 
now and visiting with each of his 
students because he lives in each of 
us fortunate enough to have sat at 
his feet. 
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United Community Campoigns all over the nation appeal to you this 
month. Give generously to your town's united campaign for voluntary 
health, recreation, family welfare and defense related services. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City Colle 
djunct Assistant Professor in the 


of New York 


Management Institute, 


Division of General Education and Extension Services, New York University 





BUDGETING: A NEGLECTED SUBJECT 


The subject of budgeting has not 
been given the position in the cur- 
ricula of collegiate schools of busi- 
ness which it deserves. One finds 
that if offered at all it has the status 
of an elective course and that usu- 
ally only a comparatively small num- 
ber of students elect to take it. Bud- 
geting is, of course, given passing 
mention in the cost accounting course 
as an introduction to pre-computed 
costs. This treatment, however, does 
not provide adequate instruction for 
practical purposes. 


Managerial Planning 
It may be said that budgeting is 
the starting point for the managerial 
application of accounting. In 
eral, accounting is historical in na- 


gen- 
ture. With the exception of such 
matters as the estimate of uncollec- 
tible receivables and reserves for an- 
ticipated costs and losses, the ac- 
counting records are limited to trans- 
actions that have occurred. As a re- 
sult, the summary of the accounting, 
in the form of the financial state- 
ments, provides management almost 
entirely with hindsight. Budgeting, 
however, is a matter of foresight. 
The foresight provided by the bud- 
get will be evaluated later by the use 
of the consequent hindsight. 

Through foresight a business is 
guided into the most profitable course 
and held to that course. The course 
is decided upon as the result of study 
and research in which the representa- 
tives of the various functional divi- 
sions of the business—production, 
selling, administration, and their sub- 
divisions—co-operate. The business 
is held to the course through enforce- 
ment of the budget by the budget 
officer who in a large business may 
be a vice president, an assistant to 
the general manager, the controller, 
or other designated officer. 

There are various reasons why it 
would be well to place the controller 
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in charge of the budget. Among 
these are the facts that since the con- 
troller has no functional responsibil- 
ity his opinions will not be biased; 
that he is acquainted with data re- 
garding all the functions of the busi- 
ness which may be used as a basis 
for planning; and that by analyzing 
and interpreting the accounting data 
he will be able to base his opinions 
as to the future on past experience. 
Thus, important 
only to majors in business admini- 


budgeting is not 
stration but also to majors in man- 
agement accounting. 

The study of budgeting acquaints 
the student with methods of planning 
policies and procedures. These re- 
late to the goods to be produced, their 
volume and prices, the production 
methods, and the financing of the ac- 
tivities of the business. 

Managerial Control 

The objective of the use of ac- 
counting in management is that of 
control of operations. sudgeting 
serves as a tool for obtaining such 
control. Through its profit forecast 
it sets the ultimate goal of operations ; 
and by its estimates of sales and ex- 
penses it shows how that goal is to 
be achieved. These data are supple- 
mented by a forecast of the financial 
position of the business at the end 
of the period covered by the budget. 
A comparison of the actual results 
with the budgeted forecast will re- 
veal variances to be accounted for, 
thus providing the possibility of cor- 
recting unfavorable conditions and 
preventing waste and excessive cost. 

Control is also obtained by co-or- 
dination of the functions of produc- 
tion, selling, and administration. For 
example: the sales department can 
sell goods only if the production de- 
Also, the 
sales department should not attempt 


partment produces them. 


to sell, nor the production depart- 
ment to produce goods that cannot 
be financed in a satisfactory manner. 


Budgeting Today 

Good business management obvi- 
ously requires the planning and con- 
trol provided by a system of budget- 
ing. It is, however, a fact that for- 
mal budgeting has not become com- 
mon in business. In some enter- 
prises planning is achieved by the 
management in an  unsystematic 
manner based on the experience of 
many years; and there are instances 
this to work well 
But this is no reason why 


in which seems 


enough. 
systematic planning based on good 
principles of budgeting should not 
become customary. 

It is probable that formal budget- 
ing has been neglected in the aca- 
demic world because it has not been 


widely adopted in business. It would 


be well for the colleges to lead the 


way. If students are instructed in 


the principles of budgeting, they will 
carry this knowledge with them into 


business; and it is most likely that 


as a result formal budgeting will be- 


come common practice. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter horizontally (the long way), 
space down 19 single spaces from the 
top, set side margins for a 71-space line 
and begin typing, line by line. Symbols: 
5% means strike "%" five times; "3sp" 
means strike space bar three times; etc. 
Keep shift lock depressed throughout 
entire typing. 


Line 

1—30sp, 10% 

2—26sp, 18% 

3—2I1sp, 5%, 15sp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 15sp, 
5% 

4—19sp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 18sp, 1%, 3sp, 
22% 

5—9sp, 60% 

6—Isp, 67% 

7—70% 

8—Isp, 70% 

9—-70% 

10—Isp, 10%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 
27%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 5% 

11—14sp, 8%, 33sp, 8% 

12—16sp, 4%, 37sp, 4% 

The design constructed by 


the above directions will be 
the next issue of this magazine. 


following 
shown in 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by I. David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





PROGNOSIS IN FIRST-TERM 
PITMAN SHORTHAND... 


Ph, D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by CHRISTOPHER M. RYAN 


Central Commercial High School 
New York, New York 


Tests of perseverance, phonetic discrimi- 
nation, familiarity with business terms, 
spelling, and handwriting were devised and 
administered to groups of students of first- 
term Pitman shorthand in three New York 
City vocational high schools. 

Using uniform objective 
achievement tests as criteria, the predictive 
value of the tests so devised was evaluated. 

Low Pearsonian coefficients of correla- 
tion indicated that none of the devised 
tests was of significant value as a prog- 
nosis of achievement in first-term Pitman 
shorthand. However, there was some evi- 
dence to indicate that further experimen- 
tation with tests of phonetic discrimination 
and spelling might be fruitful in provid- 
first-term 


shorthand 


ing a measure of aptitude in 
Pitman shorthand. 

In the process of constructing the test 
of perseverance, there was developed for 
validation purposes a check-list of pupils’ 
study habits which was entitled “Evalu- 
ation of Pupils’ Study Habits.” This check- 
list can be used by teachers to fate them- 
selves. Pupils’ self-ratings showed a cor- 
relation of .78 with their general averages 
at graduation. 


THE SECRETARY TO THE 
ENGINEER... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by E. DOROTHEA MEYER 


This study was undertaken in an attempt 
to discover whether the training to be given 
secretaries who will work for engineers 
ought to differ from the training usually 
given to secretaries who work in offices of 
a more general nature. 

The opinions of secretaries and of engi- 
neers were compared with each _ other. 
They were also compared with the findings 
of other studies, so as to learn how the 
work differed from that indicated by other 
studies. 

Both the which are more fre- 
quently performed and those which are 
less frequently performed than in other 
offices were identified; in addition, certain 
duties with charts, graphs, 
sketches, technical reports, records, and 
specifications were ascertained; a basic vo- 
cabulary was recommended; the’ back- 
ground and training of secretaries who 
work for engineers were ifivestigated: and 
their adjustment problems were 
treated, 

The school can facilitate adjustment by 
increasing the understanding with which 


duties 


specialized 


early 
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the prospective secretary approaches the 
tasks in the engineering office. The skills 
must be such that the engineer’s secretary 
can do the kind of work that will meet the 
exacting standards required by the very 
nature of a technical office. 

The secretary to the engineer holds a 
position which is at least semi-professional. 
Neither all of the training nor much of 
the maturity required for success in the 
profession can be gained through an edu- 
cation that stops at the high school level. 
Neither should all new technical knowl- 
edge be taught concurrently. Therefore, it 
is suggested that strictly technical training 
be postponed until after the basic secre- 
tarial skills are mastered. 

Recommendations for developing skills 
in technical shorthand and_ typewriting, 
record keeping, filing, office machines, and 
communications are made in the study, and 
a specially tailored course is recommended 
for developing a background understanding 
of the elements of physics, shop work, and 
blueprint reading. 

Specially planned courses for building 
business understandings and attitudes are 
also suggested. 


THE UTILIZATION OF COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION... 


Ed. D. Project 
Columbia University 


by JOHN H. CALLAN 


West Liberty State College 
West Liberty, West Virginia 


The problem of this project was to make 
a study of the use of community resources 
in business education and to survey the 
representative business resources available 
in a selected community as the basis for 
the development of a handbook for busi- 
ness teachers on the use of community 
resources. 

The study was concerned with the per- 
sonal and material resources of a com- 
munity as they apply specifically to busi- 
ness education and which can be discov- 
ered by interview-survey of representative 
businesses. 

A thorough investigation was made into 
the underlying philosophy of the utiliza- 
tion of community resources in education. 
Application of this philosophy to the more 
specific field of business education was 
made in this study. 

The handbook section of the study dis- 
cusses at some length the utilization of 
the following community resources in busi- 
ness education: (1) Advisory committees ; 
(2) business forms and materials; (3) 
field trips; (4) resource people; (5) work 
experiences; (6) service projects. In ad- 
dition to the discussion of these resources, 
specific uses and methods of utilizing the 
various resources are given. 


THE PREDICTION OF SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION MAJORS AT THE COLLEGE 


LEVEL... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of California at Los Angeles 


by ALLIEN R. RUSSON 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the predictive value of those data 
available for entering freshmen at the col- 
leze level which seemed to be most promis- 
ing for predicting scholastic success in the 
specific area of business education. 

The method consisted of the 
following steps: (1) analyzing the activ- 
ity, (2) discovering and describing the 
predictive factors, (3) setting up a multi- 
ple regression formula for the weighting 
of these factors, and (4) trying out the 
predictive formula on other groups. The 
sample of the investigation included 255 
students in the business education depart- 
ment of the University of Utah from 1946 
to 1952. The criterion of achievement by 
which the sample was measured was the 
grade-point average in required business 
education subjects. 

The most effective variable for predict- 
ing business education achievement at col- 
lege was found to be high-school grades, 
with a correlation coefficient of .66 (S. E. 
O88). The student’s achievement in Eng- 
lish, as measured by the Cooperative 
Achievement Test at the time of his en- 
trance into the university, was found to be 
almost as effective, with a correlation co- 
efficient of .62 (S. E. .075).. Combining 
these together and adding the Cooperative 
Achievement Test score in Mathematics, 
which correlated .40 (S. E. .103) with the 
criterion, produced a Multiple Correlation 
Coefficient of .746 (S. E. .353), which 
seemed high enough to warrant some gen- 
eralization. A further finding was _ that 
the student who dropped out of business 
education because of failure was signifi- 
cantly lower in both high school grades 
and English achievement than was the suc- 
cessful student, but that his mathematics 
and science achievement was not signifi- 
cantly different. 


research 


In the light of the findings of the study, 
the following recommendations are made: 

1. That the able student, as far as high 
school grades and English achievement are 
concerned, be made aware of the excellent 
opportunities, professionally, in the busi- 
ness education area, and his excellent 
chances, individually, for success in this 
field. 

2. That the low ability student be made 
aware of the abilities needed in this area. 
Except for ability in which is 
needed for success in general college work, 
the same type of abilities are needed both 
for the general and the differential cur- 
ricula. 

3. That individual guidance be given stu- 
dents who do poor work in elementary 
business education courses. It appears that 
much of the failure during this portion of 
the total curriculum may be due to inade- 
quate motivation. 


science, 
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Tame sowing...Money soning 
DITTO AIDS 


to better teaching 
FREE 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS DEPENDS ON COPIES”... 

a 20 page book containing office style 
dictation material, complete with the 
normal interruptions and distractions which 
go with everyday office operation. Contains 
checking and straight-timed 

dictation material in the back. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES 
IN OFFICE WORK” . . .a four-page piece 

which has a pre-counted one, five and ten 
minute typing speed and accuracy test on 
the front page, and rough typed material 
for putting into final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10”... 
a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, 
designed so that even below 

average students can readily learn the 
operation of the D-10 machine in 
relation to today’s Business needs. 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS as you help yourself with these 
three practical tested aids developed by DITTO expressly 
for you and endorsed by the Foundation for Business 
Education. You give your pupils a “working knowledge” of 
business machines and practical methods for cutting costly 
paperwork which will help them get better positions and 
more rapid advancement. Mail coupon today... 
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A UNIT OF INSTRUCTION 


LEARNING HOW TO USE ~ 
THE DITTO. D-10 


DIRECT LIQUID PROCESS OUPLICATOR 











DITTO, INC., 659 s. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, IM. 
Gentlemen : Without cost or obligation, please send me: 


[-] American Business Depends on Copies 


[_] What Every Typist Should Know About 
Copies in Office Work 
[-] Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 


My Name, Title 








School 


Address 
City State 

















AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. I1., New York 





NEW BUSINESS EDUCATION FILMS CATALOG 


A good way to begin your film program 
for the new school year is to send for a 
copy of the 1954-55 catalog that is avail- 
able without charge from Business Educa- 
tion Films, Film Center Building, Suite 
409, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, New 
York. This new catalog contains more 
than 160 titles, many of them just released. 
For instance, the salesmanship films de- 
scribed below are listed in the new BEF 
Catalog. 


Salesmanship Films 


The four films described below have 
been produced and are sold by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42 Street, New York 36, 
New York. Your local film library will 
have them soon, or they may be rented or 
purchased from Business Education Films, 
630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, New 
York. 

Prospecting (one reel—ten minutes) 

What is a good system of prospecting? 
Every good salesman has his own answer 
‘to that question, for every good salesman 
knows he is a prospector. He knows his 
prospect’s needs and arranges to fit those 
needs. Then, he makes an appointment. 
In these ways he develops a definite system 
of maintaining a prospect list. 

In this film, three salesmen are inter- 
viewed on how they selected a prospect. 
One is an oil-burner salesman, another an 
automobile salesman, and the third an in- 
surance representative. They received in- 
formation about their prospects through 
overhearing a discussion, following up a 
sale, and through a friend of the prospect. 
The film explains that these are but three 
effective systems which may be used alone 
or in combination with each other. Men- 
tion is made of some other systems, such 
as: spotters, cold canvassing, or direct mail 
and telephone. The film concludes with 
the statement: “The foundation of all sell- 
ing success is regular systematic pros- 
pecting.” 


LIFETIME MAGNETIC 


The Reeves Soundcraft Corporation of 
10 East 52 Street, New York 22, New 
York, has announced a new tape that it 
unconditionally guarantees will never break 
or curl. It has the further attraction of 
offering a magnetic oxide that will never 
flake or crack. The new tape is an oxide 
coating combined with a DuPont Poly- 
ester film base that is said to defy both 
heat and cold. This feature, of course, 
changes tape storage problems, for the 
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Preapproach (one reel—ten minutes) 

The preapproach or preparation for the 
sale involves extensive planning to appeal 
to the buyer, to solve his problems and 
suit his needs, to avoid irritating subjects, 
to set the pace of the presentation to the 
buyer and anticipate his objections. 

The preapproach begins during 
pecting and carries right over through the 
actual approach. The film follows a sales- 
man through a successful sale after re- 
peated unsuccessful efforts. It demon- 
strates how a sales plan, may be adjusted 
to meet the expectations of the buyer. 
Approach (one reel—ten minutes) 

This film explains that once a salesman 
has the prospect’s interest and confidence 
he can get valuable attention that will al- 
most always end in a sale. Interest and 
confidence are not readily given and cer- 
tain salesmen never get to see their pros- 
pects because of untidy grooming, poor 
manners and speech, loud dress and over- 
familiarity. Of course, the outward ap- 
proach is not the whole story because a 
salesman may have excellent personality 
traits and still fail to present a convinc- 
ing proposition. Again success goes to the 
salesman who knows the prospect and pre- 
pares for the interview keeping the pros- 
pect’s desires and makeup foremost in the 
sales presentation. 

Making That Sale (1% reels—15 minutes) 

This film reviews the previous three 
and then goes on to illustrate an effective 
way to close a difficult sale. After the 
prospecting, the preapproach, and the ap- 
proach, comes the demonstration which is 
a basic principle of any sale. The demon- 
stration should be clear and should con- 
tinuously build a prospect’s confidence in 
the salesman. Objections should be met 
promptly and their importance reduced by 
the stressing of valid selling points. 

A prospect should be assisted in making 
his final decision but the sale does not end 
there. The salesman must be certain to 
follow up the sale to be certain that the 
buyer has received what he was promised 
in the way of performance and service. 


pros- 


RECORDING TAPE 


tapes are said to maintain a fine high 
fidelity regardless of where they are stored 
or the length of time they are stored. 
Your writer exerted al] his strength in 
an effort to break or tear a sample piece 
of this lifetime tape; result was the tape 
stretched like a piece of common thin plas- 
tic, but it did not break. Of course, under 
average conditions no tape should be used 
under such pressure. It did prove, how- 
ever, that inexperienced operators may now 


safely use tapes without fear of breaking 
them. On the other hand, when editing 
and splicing are necessary, the lifetime 
tapes may be cut as easily as any tapes 
we have used in the past. 

For school work, you will be interested 
in either a five-inch, 600-foot reel which 
lists for $5.25, or a seven-inch, 1200-foot 
plastic reel which lists for $9.75. A call 
or a card to the Reeves Soundcraft Cor- 
poration at the address given above will 
bring further information about lifetime 
tape and the possibility of a discount from 
the prices quoted above. 


TWO "LAW" FILMS 


Understanding The Law is a one reel 
film that explains the right of individuals 
to be protected by the law. It contains a 
series of dramatic sequences in actual 
courtrooms to illustrate in detail the func- 
tioning of the law and it features a crimi- 
nal trial by jury. This film was produced 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films and 
may be purchased from them for $50 or 
may be borrowed from your local film 
library. 


Basic Court Procedures is a twenty- 
minute film that describes the functions of 
the courts. The development of a case is 
outlined and the various parts played by 
courtroom figures is explained. This film 
which portrays the operation of the law 
was produced by Coronet Films from 
whom it may be purchased in black and 
white for $62.50 or in color for $125. It 
will soon be available at your film library. 





HAVE YOU IDEAS 
you'd like to see in print? 


Few of our articles come from professional 
writers. We are anxious to consider articles 
from the classroom teacher—secondary, col- 
lege, private school. 


Subject matter articles—bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial subjects, distributive education, are 
always desired. 


Write up your pet ideas and send them to 
The Editor, The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 








TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing, you can get a copy of 
a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c per booklet, If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 
them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 


Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE o 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


DED 
aoe “9 


OY KE 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Acc ting, Busi Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 


1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year 





GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 





Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1122 S.W. Stark, Portland 5, Oregon 
NEW IDEAS IN BETTER BUSINESS TRAINING 

Standard and Specialized Courses _ 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 


L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
1854-1954—100th Year 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HUSSON College 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two years’ duration. 
C. H. Husson, President 

Bangor Maine 


Catalogue on request 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


209 N. 14th Street W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 


A Modern Air-conditioned School 
yee omy Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 








One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Col. 


STRAYER ca 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U. S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 





of Accountancy 
of Sec'y Training 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


Bulletin on request 


MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Catalog on Request 


1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 





TIFFIN UNIVERSITY 
Established 1918 
Dearee courses in Commerce and Finance 
2 year courses in Accounting, 
Business Administration, and Executive Secretary. 
Richard C. Pfieffer, President 
Olive Parmenter, Dean 


Remmele Building Tiffin, Ohio 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 








—Since 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 


MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 


First in Shreveport 


Machines and Related Subjects 
MODERN, AIR CONDITIONED QUARTERS 


1323/2 Texas Ave Shreveport, Louisiana 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 

TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 

New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 

318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 





OCTOBER, 1954 








DO YORU ENOW THAT ? ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 





According to the Associated Press, 53 
per cent of office workers have faulty eyes. 
|“ 

Art in the office is becoming so firmly 
established that the Downtown Gallery, 
New York City, recently held a two-week 
exhibition, “Art in the Office,” featuring 
paintings and sculpture in an office setting, 
and now plans a permanent department : 
Works of Art for Offices. 

Executives buy original art for their 
offices because they like them, and because 
they feel such give them and their offices 
prestige. 

Much of the current interest in art is 
due to the harmonizing of paintings with 
the sleek, functional lines of office furni- 
ture and furnishings. 

Also, the Internal Revenue Bureau must 
consider pictures as “furnishings,” which 
allows their purchase for an office to be 
amortized over a ten-year period. 


~*~ 


A newly-designed lectern with push-but- 
ton control of elevation and many other 
features has been announced by 
International Business Machines Corp. 

The top section of the lectern may be 
raised a total of seven inches to proper 
height and its reading table may be tilted 
at various angles for reading convenience. 
The base section has two which 
provide ample space for holding a tape 
recorder, amplifier, record player or other 
equipment as desired. The top section is 
removable from the base for use on a ban- 
quet table. 

Features of the lectern include a clock, 
a timer with a light that warns the speaker 
when he has only one minute left and side 
microphone mounts allowing the use of 
two slender microphones for minimum in- 
terference with the audience’s view of the 
speaker. Five additional mounts provide 
for broadcasting and recording micro- 
phones. As still another feature for aid- 
ing the speaker, a Teleprompter can re- 
place the reading board. The lectern is 
constructed of walnut and all wiring is 
concealed. 


special 


shelves 


For complete information write to In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 590 


Madison Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. 
|A~ 


The world’s most famous dog was the 
one who sat for the original painting of 
“His Master’s Voice,” by Francis Barraud. 
Nipper, part bull-terrier, was born in 
Bristol, England, in 1884, and lived eleven 
years. He listen to the old 


Gramophone 


really did 
The Com- 
pany of England bought the picture from 
Barraud in 1899 and established Nipper as 
their trademark. The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company then acquired the U. S. 
rights to the painting from the English 
firm, 


“ on 1 ” 
gramopnone., 
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In Hawaii, more high school graduates 
are employed in office and sales occupations 
than in any other area. 


|\~ 


A new category of 
teaching profession has been added to the 
1954 edition of the American Educational 
Catalog. 

It is Audio Education, listings of records 
available for classroom instruction, Sub- 
ject, title, publisher, author, grade and 
price are given in these listings. 

Eight additional pages of text have been 
added to the new edition of AEC. More 
than 12,000 textbooks and other teaching 
materials are listed by subject and grade 
with an author index. Virtually all pri- 
mary and secondary school books are cov- 
ered along with additional items such as 
maps, library books, and now, records. 

The American Educational Catalog is 
now in its 83rd edition and is supported 
co-operatively by 129 publishers of instruc- 
tional materials. It is revised each April 
and obtainable at $1 net postpaid from the 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


~~ 


More than 100 million people in the 
United States use some form of consumer 
credit each year, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board estimates. 

A new filmstrip, How to Use Consumer 
Credit Wisely, just released by the Con- 
sumer Education Department of House- 
hold Finance Corporation, dramatizes the 
importance of consumer credit to family 
and national economy. It explains the 
various forms of consumer credit used by 
an average American family and illustrates 
how each type may be used to the best 
advantage. 

How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely 
is a black and white, 35mm silent film- 
strip accompanied by a script to be read 
as pictures are being shown. The film is 
available for one week, free of charge ex- 
cept for return postage, from the Con- 
sumer Education Department, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ys 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
recently distributed to its people a folder 
containing a “yardstick” for gauging the 
effectiveness of their writing. Developed 
by Dr. Ruldolf Flesch, author of The Art 
of Plain Talk (Harper & Brothers, 1946), 
the folder listed these three rules for ef- 
fective writing: 

1. Shorten your sentences to an average 
of 17 words. 

2. Shorten your words to 150 syllables 
per 100 words. 

3. Use about six personal references 
(boss, clerk, children) per 100 words. 


importance to the 


A new, dark green series ‘of mimeograph 
stencil sheets was announced recently by 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of A. B. Dick duplicating products. 

These stencil sheets are available in legal 
and letter size, with and without film 
topping. Their “mat” finish reduces glare 
to an absolute minimum, according to 
Mathews Dick, Jr., vice president, sales. 
Visibility, in typing and in proofreading, 
is heightened by the contrast between the 
dark green stencil sheet and the white 
cushion sheet. 

The dark color of these stencil 
makes them well suited for use on an 
illuminated drawing board when copies of 
ruled, lettered or illustrated material are 
needed, he further explained. 


uw 


sheets 


U. S. business is taking to the air. Busy 
executives take their offices with them and 
carry on business as usual in company 
owned planes. Some eight thousand com- 
panies with more than ten thousand planes 
are doing this, according to Central Fea- 
ture News, Inc. 


A 


Corporations will donate over $60 mil- 
lion to private colleges in 1954, plus addi- 
tional funds for research and equipment, 
but they still contribute far less than they 
are entitled to by law as a tax deduction 
(5 per cent of net income). Despite the 
increasing financial aid given by U. S. 
business, an estimated 50 per cent of the 
country’s private educational plants operate 
in the red, according to Time. If industry 
is to get more and better trained college 
graduates, corporations must provide much 
of the cash needed by colleges to expand 
their facilities and improve their teaching, 
and work more closely with colleges on 
business’ needs, and thus recognize their 
“clear mutuality of interest.” 


\~ 


In commemoration of the production of 
the 15,000,000th Remington typewriter at 
Elmira, New York, Remington Rand Inc. 
has just released “A Brief History of the 
Typewriter” as a teaching aid for school 
administrators, educators and teachers. 

The history of the typewriter from 1714 
when English Queen Anne granted a pat- 
ent on a “writing machine” to today’s mod- 
ern typewriter is described in the new 
illustrated brochure, printed on beautiful 
antique finish paper. 

In addition, the historical development 
of Remington typewriters is depicted in 
a “typewriter family tree,” starting with 
the first practical writing machine of 1873 
—the Remington—invented by Christopher 
Latham Sholes of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Some “firsts” in typewriter invention and 
development covering portable, Noiseless 
and electric machines, are pictorially pre- 
sented. 

Ideal for review purposes with typing 
students, a copy of “A Brief History of 
the Typewriter” can be obtained, without 
cost, by teachers by writing Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 
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INCREASED AID 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Bill HR 9447, passed by the House of 
Representatives, and the vocational educa- 
tion provisions of which have been con- 
curred in by the Senate, appropriates under 
the provisions of the George Barden Act 
$23,673,261 for vocational education tor 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. Ot 
this amount $23,498,261 is to be distributed 
to the States, the remainder being appro- 
priated for the territories. 

The total appropriation for vocational 
education for this year is $5,000,000 greater 
than it was for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954. Of this $5,000,000, $450,000 was 
added for reimbursement of distributive 
education programs making a total avail- 
able of $900,000 for vocational education 
in distributive occupations. While $900,000 
is not adequate to meet D. E. needs, it will 
help reinstate some of the State programs 
which were abandoned because of insuf- 
ficient Federal aid. The other vocational 
education fields, namely agricultural edu- 
cation, trade and industrial education, and 
home economics education, received a net 
increase in appropriations of $4,550,000. 
All of these appropriations were made 
under the authorization of the George 
Barden Act. 

Senate Bill 3271, on which hearings have 
not yet been held, in effect would abolish 
the Smith-Hughes and George Barden 
Acts and substitute therefor the provi- 
sions of this one bill. There is no indi- 
cation as to what position Congress will 
take with regard to this proposed new 
legislation. 


NEW TAX BILL AIDS RETIRED TEACHERS 


Here is what retired teachers will save 
under the new income tax bill passed by 
Congress and signed by the President : 

Teachers under 65 whose retirement in- 
come is $1,000 a year had to pay a $60 
tax. Now they will pay no tax at all. 
(Neither will those over 65, of course.) 

Teachers under 65 whose retirement in- 
come is $1,600 a vear had to pay $168 tax. 
Now they will pay no tax at all. Teachers 
over 65 had to pay a tax of $48—which 
sum, of course, they will save now. 

Teachers under 65 whose retirement in- 
come is $2200 had to pay a tax of $276. 
Now they will pay a tax of $36—saving 
$240. Teachers over 65 had to pay a tax 
of $156. Now they will pay no tax at all. 

Teachers under 65 whose retirement in- 
come is $2800 had to pay a tax of $384. 
Now they will pay $144, saving $240. 
Teachers over 65 had to pay $264, will 
now pay $24, saving $240. 
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NOW! you can teach AZOGRAPH 


—another new development by A.B.DICK 


Here is a completely new, patented, short-run dupli- 
cating process—one that is completely clean from start 
to finish. Your A. B. Dick Company distributor will 
be glad to demonstrate AZOGRAPH for you and, at 
the same time, help you plan a 4-process duplicating 
course that includes spirit, mimeograph, offset and 
AZOGRAPH. 


You'll find him listed under ‘‘Duplicating Machines” 
in the yellow pages of your telephone directory. Call 
him or mail the coupon below. 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK fl and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company 


a ee ee a a ee 


A. B. Dick Company JBE-1054 


5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Without obligation, [1 arrange a demonstration of AZOGRAPH 
CJ send information about AZOGRAPH 


Name 
School 
Address 
City. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Zelliot-Meffert 


Ernest A. Zelliot has retired as director 
of business education in the Des Moines 
Public Schools and Rolland H. Meffert 
has been appointed to take his place. 

Mr. Zelliot held the position for the 
past seventeen years. Prior to that period, 
he served as a business teacher in the Des 
Moines high schools from 1918 to 1930, 
and as head of the business teacher train- 
ing program at the University of Denver 
from 1930 to 1937. He has taught in sum- 
mer sessions at Denver, Iowa, Harvard, 
and other universities. 

3efore going to Des Moines as a busi- 
ness teacher in 1939, Mr. Meffert served 
for eight years as a business teacher and 
high school principal at Shell Rock, Iowa, 
and four years as superintendent of schools 
at Allison, Iowa. During World War II 
he served as acting vice-principal at Lin- 
High School for three years and 
since 195I, has been vice principal at 
Franklin Junior High School. 


coin 


Poe Advanced by Gregg 

Roy W. Poe, for the past two years 
managing editor of the Gregg Division of 
McGraw - Hill Book Company, has been 
made Editor-in-chief of the Division. He 
will be in charge of the entire textbook- 
development program for the Division. 

In 1950 Mr. Poe resigned his position 
as assistant dean of Golden Gate College 
in San Francisco to become director of 
the Gregg College in Chicago (now a di- 
vision of Northwestern University). He 
joined the Gregg executive staff in 1952. 


Ida Crawford Succeeds 
Marion Morris at Bristol-Myers 


Marion P. Morris has resigned as Di- 
rector of the Educational Service Depart- 
ment of Bristol-Myers Company and has 
been succeeded by Ida B. Crawford, who 
has been assistant director of the depart- 
ment since 1950. Miss Morris’ resignation 
followed her marriage in May. 

Miss Morris, a leader in the develop- 
ment of business-sponsored educational 
programs, was a pioneer in bringing about 
better understanding and cooperation be- 
tween business and education. Miss Craw- 
ford is well qualified by experience and 
education to Miss Morris. Her 
teaching background includes experience as 
an elementary school teacher, supervisor 
of art, and graduate assistant in health 
education, 


succeed 


Packard Junior College Closed 

The ninety-six year old Packard Junior 
College, formerly the Packard School, has 
closed. President Louis A. Rice reports 
that the has trained more than a 
hundred thousand men and women for of- 
fice work. 

Mr. Rice went to the 
in 1936 as vice principal. 


school 


Packard School 
He was made 
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principal and president of the Board ot 
Directors in 1938, filling the vacancies cre- 
ated by the death of Seth B. Carkin. In 
1949 the school obtained a charter as a 
non-profit, non-stock corporation after ac- 
quiring from the Packard Commercial 
School Company the building, equipment, 
and other assets, including the right to the 
school name. 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Dale Brinkmann, Carlyle High School, 
Carlyle, Illinois, was the winner in the 
16th Annual Typewriter Art Contest, con- 
ducted by Julius Nelson, of Baltimore. 
Presentation of Mary Academy, Hudson, 
New Hampshire, won the plaque for hav- 
ing the best group of entries. 

There were a total of 1140 entries from 
162 schools in thirty states, Canada, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and New Brunswick. Por 
traits of our Presidents were among the 
more popular types of entries submitted. 
Also of considerable frequency were scenes 
and sketches of dogs and horses. A defi- 
nite trend back to the black-and-white de- 
sign was in evidence. 


American Education Week 


American Education Week is scheduled 
for November 7 to 13. The theme for 
the 34th observance is “Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility.” Subjects listed for 
consideration for the days are: November 
7, Ideals to Live By; November 8, Teach- 
ers for Tomorrow; November 9, Investing 
in Good Schools; November 10, Working 
Together for Good Schools; November 11, 
Effective Citizenship; November 12, 
Teaching the Fundamentals Today; No- 
vember 13, How Good Are Your Schools? 


Brazil Establishes School of 
Business Administration 

Four Michigan State College professors 
are serving as a team in helping to establish 
the first school of business administration 
in Brazil. They are acting as consultants, 
advisers and teachers at Sao Paulo, site of 
the new school, according to H. J. Wyn- 
garden, dean of the Michigan State Col- 
lege School of Business and Public Serv- 
ice. Karl A. Boedecker, Fritz B. Harris 
and Ole S. Johnson left for Brazil on 
April 1 and Leonard H. Rall joined them 
in July. 

The four are assisting primarily ‘in top 
management and _ policy, financial ad- 
ministration, marketing and _ production 
management. They will remain in Brazil 
for a minimum of a year. Some members 
of the team may stay longer to develop an 
overlapping arrangement with a _ second 
Michigan State College mission, to be 
selected later in the long-range cooperative 
project. 


A Salute To... 
. . - Paul §. Lomax of New York 


University who was one of six alumni 
to receive the University’s 1954 Alumni 
Meritorious Service Award “for dis- 
tinguished service to the University.” 


... Atlee L. Percy of Boston Uni- 
versity who received an annual award 
of the Commercial Directors Club of 
Massachusetts as an “outstanding leader 


in the field of business education”. 


. . - William M. Polishook who was 
tendered the annual award for distin- 
guished service given by the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Educators Association. 


... Wesley E. Scott who was awarded 
a citation in recognition of his services 
to business education by the Philadel- 
phia Business Teachers Association. 


With the Typewriter Companies 


Allan A. Ryan, chairman of the board 
of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., and 
Philip M. Zenner, chairman of the board 
of The McBee Company, announced re- 
cently that the stockholders of both 
companies had approved the plans for 
merging the two concerns. The merger 
became effective July 31. The consoli- 
dated company is known as the Royal 
McBee Corporation. 

Allan A. Ryan, former chairman of 
Royal, is chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the consolidated company; 
Philip M. Zenner, former McBee chair- 
man, is president; F. P. Ryan, former 
Royal president, is executive vice presi- 
dent and vice chairman of the Board 
of Directors; and H. C. Davis, former 
executive vice president of McBee, is 
vice president of the new corporation. 
The Board of Directors of Royal Mc- 
Bee Corporation consist of the directors 
of both companies. 

The business of Royal McBee Cor- 
poration is now being conducted as two 
divisions, with F. P. Ryan as president 
of Royal Typewriter Company and H. 
C. Davis president of The McBee 
Company. 


John J. McGlynn, well known type- 
writer school co-ordinator for Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 
has been made manager of typewriter 
sales and service in the downtown Chi- 
cago office of that company. He has 
been succeeded as school coordinator 
of that company by Robert K. Gess, 
former district school co-ordinator. 


The manager of the newly created 
Educational Department of R. C. Allen 
Business Machines, Inc. is Walter G. 
Hanson. Mr. Hanson was associated 
with the Woodstock Typewriter Com- 
pany for over twenty-five years and has 
been specializing on school service for 
R. C. Allen for the past four years. His 
address is 450 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 16, New York, 
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CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


The Business Education Department 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity recently announced the following 
placements for the Fall semester: Cecil 
Bierley, Columbia College, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Cameron Bremseth, 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; Carmel Cavaliere, 
Massepaqua (Long Island) High 
School; Cletus Clow, New Rochelle 
(New York) High School; Glenn D. 
Downing, West Texas State College, 
Canyon, Texas; Marion Fairbanks, 
Tuscon (Arizona) High School; John 
Giammetta, Fairlawn (New Jersey) 
High School; Wilbur Harnash, West 
Hempstead (Long Island) High School; 
Greta Larson, Lindenwood College, 
Lindenwood, Missouri; Robert M. Swan- 
son, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana; Ruth Van Brunt, Rockland 
County Vocational High School, New 
City, New York; James S. Young, High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Francis R. Geigle has been advanced 
at Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, De Kalb, from department head to 
administrative assistant to the president 
of the College. John L. Rowe has been 
advanced from associate to full pro- 
fessor. Robert L. Thistlethwaite has re- 
signed his position at Western Illinois 
State College to become department 
head at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College. Lowell Chapman, former head 
of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration at Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrogate, Tennessee, is a new 
member of the teaching staff at De 


Kalb. 


Albert C. Fries sends word that Mil- 
ton F. Olson, Edna West and Nora 
Naur have accepted positions as teach- 
ing assistants in the Department of 
Business Education at the University of 
Southern California, Angeles, for 
the next year. 


Los 


A new teacher at Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, is Annette 
Carpenter. She is a former teacher in 
the Duquesne High School, Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania. 


Charles W. Clements has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Administration of Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College, Belton, Texas. His 
Bachelor’s Degree and Master’s Degree 
are from Baylor University. He has 
been in business for a number of years. 


Mrs. Mae M. Dolezal is on the teach- 
ing staff at Valparaiso (Indiana) Uni- 
versity. She is a graduate of Indiana 
University and has done graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Dorothy Ferencz, former teacher 
in the Clarion (Pennsylvania) High 
School, is now an instructor at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
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Helen Gibbons is now teaching at 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, 
having resigned her teaching position in 
the Plaingrove (Pennsylvania) High 
School. 


David G. Goodman is now teaching 
at Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a former teacher at West 
Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
West Virginia. 


Richard N. Helm, director of distribu- 
tive education, Fresno City Schools, 
Fresno, California, has been made busi- 
ness education consultant for the Fresno 
City Schools. He will continue his duties 
as director of distributive education. 


Frank M. Herndon has left the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi to accept a posi- 
tion on the staff of the Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus. 


Thomas J. McGann, business man- 
ager of the Journal of Marketing and a 
member ‘of the national board of direc- 
tors of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, has been named professor of 
marketing at Marquette University’s 
College of Business Administration, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Perle Marie Parvis has resigned her 
position on the teaching staff of Ham- 
mond High School, Hammond, Indiana, 
and is now on the faculty of the Hono- 
lulu Business College. Miss Parvis has 
been publicity chairman for the NBTA 
for the past two years. 


Robert I. Place, who has been a 
teaching assistant at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, has 
joined the faculty of San Diego State 
College. 


COLLEGE DEANS 
Thomas A. Budd, vice-dean of the 


Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce at the University of Pennsylvania 
since 1936, has been appointed acting 
dean of that school, succeeding C. 
Canby Balderston, who has resigned as 
dean in order to serve on the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Professor Budd, who graduated 
from the Wharton School in 1912, 
joined the teaching staff as an instruc- 
tor in that year. He became an assistant 
professor in 1922, an associate professor 
in 1929 and a professor in 1936. 


Last month on the Chicago campus 
of Northwestern University, the even- 
ing schools began operation as a single 
administrative unit known as the North- 
western Evening Divisions. Daniel R. 
Lang, former associate dean of the 
Commerce School and director of that 
school’s evening classes, is dean of the 
Evening Divisions. Dr. Lang joined the 


Northwestern faculty in 1940 after 
teaching for ten years at the University 
of Illinois. Appointed an associate pro- 
fessor in 1949, he was named director of 
commerce evening division in 1952 and 
associate dean of the commerce school 
in May of 1953. 


Paul O. Selby, a member of the teach- 
ing staff at Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, since 1916, 
has been made Dean of. Instruction at 
that school. Dr. Selby founded Pi 
Omega Pi in 1923 and has been vice 
president of the National Business 
Teachers Association and president of 
the National Association of Jusiness 
Teacher-Training Institutions. He will 
be succeeded as head of the Division of 
Business Education by Charles E. 
Kauzlarich, who joined the faculty at 
Kirksville in 1940 after five years of 
high school and junior college teaching. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Lloyd H. Jacobs, New Jersey State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
died suddenly last June of a heart at- 
tack. 


Wendell F. Mersch, retired principal 
of the Department of Commerce of 
Winona College, Winona, 
Minnesota, died in June. 


Susiness 


Professor 
died 


Frederick G. Nichols, 
Emeritus of Harvard University, 
suddenly of a heart attack in June. 


Paul L. Salsgiver, director of the 
School of Business at Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, died suddenly in July. 


George E. Spohn, Sr., former presi- 
dent of Madison Business College, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, passed away recently at 
the age of seventy-four. 


John F. Sullivan, a member of the 
faculty of New York University’s School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
died last month shortly after suffering 
a heart attack 


Benjamin F. Williams, former presi- 


Commercial Col- 
Santa Bar- 
of eighty- 
was 


dent of Capitol City 
Des Moines, died in 
bara. California, at the age 
three. For twenty-five years he 
president of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools. 


lege, 


John A. Zellers, retired vice-president 
of Remington Rand and a strong ad- 
vocate of public school training in busi- 
ness education, died in July. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


Ashtabula Business College, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, suffered extensive damage 
as a result of a fire early this summer. 


Chase School of Commerce, Van- 
couver, Washington, has moved to new 
quarters at 903 Washington Street, it 
has been announced by H. A. Benedict, 
Jr., owner and manager of the school. 


The new director of Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, is James A. Rouse, Jr., a graduate 
of Georgia Teachers College and a for- 
mer teacher in Georgia high schools. 


Orville T. Smith, president of King’s 
Business College, Raleigh, North Carvo- 
lina, sends word that his school has 
moved to a new home at 220 Hillsboro 
Street. 


The Metropolitan Junior College, Los 
Angeles, California, is now the Los 
Angeles Junior College of Business. 


Earl J. Moore has purchased an inter- 
est in the National Business Training 
School, Sioux City, Iowa, and will serve 
the school as vice-president and _ prin- 
cipal, according to information received 
from J. W. Elder, president of. the 
school. Mr. Moore has been principal, 
commercial teacher and coach at the 
Beemar (Nebraska) High School. 


Oklahoma School of Accountancy, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has opened a branch 
school at 329 North Greenwood, accord- 
ing to information received from H. 
Everett Pope, president of the school. 


Phillips Business College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, has purchased the Virginia 
Commercial College of that city and 
has merged the two student bodies. 
Harry G. Green, president of Phillips 
Business College, states that the ac- 
tivities will be conducted from the pres- 
ent location, 1000 Church Street. 


Sheboygan Business College, Sheboy- 
. gan, Wisconsin, recently merged its pro- 
with the business training pro- 
gram of Mission House College to 
“stablish the School of Business Ad- 
ministration. In addition to shorter pro- 
grams of a year or less, the school 
offers two-year programs leading to an 
associate degree in gencral business or 
secretarial studies, and four-year pro- 
grams leading to the degree of bachelor 
of science in business administration in 
the fields. of public or private account- 
ing, general business administration, or 
secretarial studies. 


gram 


1954 is the fiftieth anniversary year 
for Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 
Files in the office at the school show 
that over the fifty year period 91,000 
students have attended the day and eve- 
ning sessions for the various programs 
offered by Strayer College of Secretarial 
Training and Strayer College of Ac- 
countancy. 
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DOCTORATES 
Wilson T. Ashby, University of Mis- 


sissippi, has been awarded the Doctor 
of Education degree by the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman. 


The degree of Doctor of Education 
has been conferred on Cameron Brem- 
seth by Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Bremseth recently ac- 
cepted a position with the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Washington. 


Edith Veronica Wuthenow, Hunter 
College, New York, New York, re- 
ceived her Doctor of Education degree 
from the School of Education at New 
York University in June. 


New light on 


Money Management! 





HONORARY DOCTORATES 


C. W. Woodward, long time execu- 
tive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Colleges, was hon- 
ored by Bolen’s College, Savannah, 
Georgia, recently, when the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Commercial Science 
bestowed upon him at the com- 
exercises of the school. 


was 
mencement 


Frederick M. Schaeberle received an 
honorary Doctor of Commercial Science 
degree at the 46th annual commence- 
ment of Pace College, New York, New 
York, in June, when he retired as treas- 
urer of that school. 





Filmstrip 
lectures 
on free loan 





J 





The art of managing money comes vividly to life when you use 
HFC filmstrip lectures. Easy to use! Stimulating! Informative! 
Adaptable for any age group. Each 35-mm. filmstrip comes with 
directions for use, and a prepared talk to read as pictures are shown. 


So many teachers have told me how helpful our 
filmstrip lectures are, I’m sure you, too, will find 
them really valuable teaching aids. 


CBs Bien en. 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Please send me the filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one 
week, I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month 
in advance of date I plan to show them. 


Budgeting for Better Living (black and white). 


DATE ALTERNATE 
WANTED DATE 


Dramatizes a typical family’s problems in developing 


a budget. 25 minutes. 





What’s Your Shopping Score? (black and white). 
Shows techniques of wise buying and how to become 


a skillful shopper. 10 minutes. 





How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color). Nutri- 
tion-wise, budget-wise ideas for planning and buying 


food. 


27 minutes. 





Dressing Well Is a Game (black and white). How 
to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole 


family. 18 minutes. 





How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely (black and 
white). New. Explains the importance of credit to 


family and national economy. 28 minutes. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Consumer Education Department No. JBE 10-4 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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THEODORE WOODWARD 
UBEA President 


PAUL O. SELBY 
Appointed Dean 


ORCHIDS FROM 
NATIONAL SECRETARY DAY 


ROYAL SALUTES SECRETARIES 


Acres of orchids were distributed to sec- 
retaries throughout New York City on National 
Secretaries Day by the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc. Royal flew in 20,000 orchids from 
Hawaii and distributed them at 20 central 
locations throughout the city. 
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THOMAS L. NORTON VERNON V. PAYNE 
Head of Collegiate Schools Group Mountain-Plains President 


ERNEST A. ZELLIOT ROLLAND H. MEFFERT 


Retires as Des Moines Director Succeeds Zelliot as Director 


Pl OMEGA PI NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


Council Members are from left to right: Mrs. Marie Vilhauer, secretary-historian, Central 
College, Fayette, Missouri; Mina Johnson, vice-president, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; James Blanford, treasurer, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Paul F. Muse, 
president, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; Audrey Dempsey, organizer, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina; George Wagoner, past president, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; Jane White, editor, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


UBEA Elects Woodward President 


Theodore Woodward, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, has been chosen president of 
the United Business Education Association. 
Dr. Woodward served as vice president 
of this association for the past year and 


was national membership chairman for 
two years. He succeeds Lloyd V. Douglas. 
E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 


College, Emporia, was named vice presi- 
dent and Dorothy L. Travis, Central High 
School and University of North Dakota, 


Grand Forks, North Dakota, is treasurer 
for the next year. 
National Council members elected by 


mail ballot for three-year terms include: 
Eastern Region, Lewis Boynton, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain; 
Southern Region, Vernon Musselman, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, Lexington; Central 
Region, Mear| Guthrie, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Mountain - Plains Region, Mrs. 
Dorothy Hazel, Brookings High School, 


Western 
of 


Brookings, South Dakota; and 
Region, Albert C. Fries, University 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Norton Elected Head of 
Collegiate Schools Group 


‘At the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness held in Boston early this summer, 
Dean Thomas L. Norton of the Bernard 
M. Baruch School of Business and Public 
Administration, The City College, New 
York, was chosen president for this year. 
Dean Horace B. Brown, Jr., of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, the new 
vice president and Dean Stanley F. Teele, 
of the Graduate Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, is secretary-treasurer. The 
executive secretary of this group is Mark 
Greene of St. Louis, Missouri. 


1S 


School of Business 


R. 


Mountain-Plains Group Elects 


The new president of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association 
Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton. Clyde I. Blanchard, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was named 
vice president, and Ruben Dumler, St. 
John’s College, Winfield, Kansas, was 
chosen treasurer. Hulda Vaaler, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, is the execu- 
tive secretary. 

The election was held at the June con- 
vention of this group in Dallas, Texas. 


is 


Chicago Area Officers 
Wilbert F. Doak of Morton High 


School, Cicero, Illinois, is the new presi- 
dent of the Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tion Association. Doris Howell of Evanston 
is the vice president, Warren Polley of 
Antioch is secretary, and Wilhelmina Heb- 
ner of Hammond is treasurer. 
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NACBS Convention Plans 


President J. K. Kincaid will preside 
over the business session of the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools on the first day of the annual 
convention, November 11, in Chicago. 
There will be a meeting of the Board of 
Directors in the LaSalle Hotel on Novem- 
ber 10. The morning of November 11 will 
be devoted to reports of committees and 
will be followed by a luncheon meeting 
with Hugh T. Barnes and Roy Stevens 
as co-chairmen. Thursday afternoon will 
be devoted to another business session and 
more reports of committees. H. D. Hop- 
kins, executive secretary of the group will 
be moderator at a panel discussion. 

Following a state and regional associ- 
ation breakfast Friday morning, J. Andrew 
Holley will address a general session on 
“Self-Evaluation for Accreditation.” The 
first part of Friday afternoon will be de- 
voted to a discussion of Research in Busi- 
1ess Education, chairmanned by Elgie Pur- 
vis. This will be followed by a panel dis- 
cussion by young members of “Planning 
for Tomorrow.” The annual banquet is 
scheduled for Friday evening, with Mr. 
Kincaid.as toastmaster and D. D. Lessen- 
berry as speaker. 

The first event scheduled for Saturday 
morning is a fellowship breakfast for past 
presidents. The Saturday morning: general 
session will have C. I. Blackwood as the 
chairman. W. A. Robbins and Bruce F. 
Gates will speak at the luncheon meeting. 
Hiram Rasely will give the report of past 
presidents. 


AVA 


The annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association is scheduled for 
il Yecember 4 through December 7 in San 
Francisco, California. The program chair- 
man for Distributive Education and Busi- 
ness Education are respectively, Earl 
Thompson, San Francisco, California, and 
Mrs. Cora A. Warner, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Cecil E. Stanley, Vice President for Dis- 
tributive Education, sends word that the 
annual business meeting and program of 
the National Association of State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education is planned 
for December 3. 


Tri-State Association 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Busi- 
ness Education Association will open Fri- 
day evening, November 5, with an address 
by Forrest Kirkpatrick, assistant to the 
president of the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion. The Friday and Saturday sessions 


will be held at Hotel William Penn in 
Pittsburgh. 
In announcing the meeting, president 


Alexander I. Hartman of the Robert Mor- 
ris School, Pittsburgh, stated that Satur- 
day morning will be devoted to teaching 
clinics in the major subject areas. 
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SBEA 


Frank M. Herndon, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
has sent in the program for the annual 
meeting of the group to be held in the 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkansas, No- 
vember 26 and 27. The convention 
theme “Human Relations in Business 
Education.” 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
demonstrations of typewriting and an of- 
ficial reception at which the Executive 
Board of the Association will serve 
hosts. The fellowship dinner is scheduled 
for Thursday evening, with Frank M. 
Herndon presiding and Vernon Musselman 
as toastmaster. 

The first general on Friday 
morning will be followed by divisional 
meetings: Secondary Schools, chairmanned 


25 


is 


as 


session 


by Bessie Hiers, Lake City High School, 
Lake City, Florida; Private Business 
Schools, .chairmanned by Mary Crump, 


Jones Business College, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; Junior Colleges, chairmanned by 
James Womack, Wood Junior College, 
Mathiston, Mississippi; Colleges and Uni- 
versities, chairmanned by Roy Stevens, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
In the afternoon there will be sectional 
meetings devoted to discussions on basic 
business, clerical practice, administration 
and supervision, bookkeeping and account- 
ing, and secretarial subjects. The annual 
banquet will be held Friday evening, with 
Mr. Herndon presiding. It will be fol- 
lowed by the annual ball and inauguration 
of new officers. 

On Saturday morning, various groups 
will discuss the problems and trends in 
secondary school business curriculum, busi- 
ness teacher education, teaching of short- 
hand and typewriting, teaching of account- 
ing and basic business subjects, and teach- 
ing of machines and appliances. 


AACC 
Southwestern Group 


The American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges and the Southwestern Pri- 
vate Commercial Schools Association will 
hold their meetings at Hotel Texas, Fort 
Worth, Texas, on October 22 and 23. 
The American Association of Commercial 
Colleges will hold additional meetings on 
October 21 and the sectional meetings to 
be held on that date will be announced 
later. 

E. G. Auerswald, Auerswald’s Account- 
ing and Secretarial School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is head of the American Associ- 
ation and H. M. Butler, Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
president of the Southwestern Association. 


is 


CBEA Typing Tests 


The Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation monthly typing tests will be avail- 
able for the 1954-1955 school year. Orders 
and requests for information should be 
sent to Sister Joseph Marie, C.S.J., Mary- 
mount College, Salina, Kansas. 









Pi Omega Pi Award 

Gamma Nu Chapter, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgevilie, earned the 
Pi Omega Pi National Chapter Award for 
1953-1954. The plan for the Awards Sys- 
tem is based on reports to the National 
Council members, publications and projects. 

The winning chapter assumes the re- 
sponsibility of judging committee for the 
succeeding year; Eta Chapter, North 
Texas State College, Denton, served in 
the capacity of judging committee for the 
present award. 

The winning chapter had a total of 133 
points, edging out East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, North Carolina, by 
only two points. 


ACRA Sponsors Important Committee 

With the direction supplied by the 
American Collegiate Retailing Association, 
there has been formed a “Committee for 
Careers in Retailing,” consisting of seven 
prominent retail merchants. 

This Committee has sent out a letter to 
125 merchants throughout the United 
States, requesting their thinking on the 
problem of how better to attract outstand- 
ing young people into the retailing field. 

It is hoped that a report on this ac- 
tivity will be available in the near future. 


Artypists to Hold Annual Convention 

Because of a universal interest in Type- 
writer Art, a national organization, The 
National Association of Artypists, devoted 
to drawing, painting and sketching on the 
typewriter has been formed, following re- 
quests and suggestions from many teach- 
ers who have had several years of experi- 
ence in working with student groups inter- 
ested in this phase of typing. A meeting 
of the group will be held in Chicago on 
December 29 at the time of the NBTA 
convention, 

Wilma Dieckmann is secretary-treasurer 
of the group. Her address is Box 56, 
Keyesport, Illinois. Teachers interested in 
the aims and functions of the organization 
may obtain from Miss Dieckmann a con- 
stitution, suggestion sheet and application 
blank for a local club’s activities. 


POP National Council Meets 

The National Council of Pi Omega Pi, 
national honorary fraternity in business 
education, met at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, early in the sum- 
mer for its annual planning session rela- 
tive to the Delegates Convention, which 
will be held in Chicago at the Palmer 
House on December 26, 27, and 28, just 
prior to the National Business Teachers 
Association Convention. Reports from all 
national officers were made and approved. 


Barnett Heads Canadian Group 

M. C. Barnett, principal and proprietor 
of the Oshawa Business College, Oshawa, 
Ontario, Canada, was elected president of 
the Canadian Business Schools Association 
during the annual convention of this group 
in June. Other officers elected are: Vice 
president, J. T. Fleming; executive vice 
president, Harold Metzler;  secretary- 
treasurer, Alma Mills. 
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The Most Valuable 


and VALUED 
FRANCHISE 


in Business School History 


Speedwriling » 
the SHORTHAND 


of TODAY 
and TOMORROW 


Most Revolutionary Advance 
in Shorthand in 50 Years 


BEST reason why a prominent business 
school man recently said, ''! would not 
take $100,000 for my Speedwriting 
Franchise,"’ can be found in the dollars- 
and-cents experience of over 400 lead- 
ing schools in the U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. Without com- 
petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
are teaching to half-empty classrooms. 
ee has grown because it is the ONLY shorthand system that has PROVED 
WS ability 
- « « to triple income from night school students 





. . to eliminate ''seasonal'' enrollments 
. to graduate 85% of students 
. to result in 47% new students entirely on the strength of 
recommendations from previous students 
. « to reduce dropouts to 6 minimum 


Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 


THE Speedwriting COMPANY 


Dept. 7510-4, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
* * 

















USE A KARL THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMON. 
STRATION STAND was designed to meet 
the demand for just the right audio-visual 

TO TEACH training equipment for the modern type- 
writing class. With it, the teacher can 


TYPEWRITING easily and conveniently demonstrate the 


correct techniques in full view of the whole 


IN FULL VIEW “= 


The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 

OF YOUR CLASS of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine it supports. Send 
coupon today for full details. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave. S, W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


So ee oe ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


i 

: KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1 34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

: Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


© Send me additional information on all avail- 
table models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
} stration Stand. 

| 

» NAME 

i 

1 ADDRESS 

t 


BCITY 2... cece eee cece eee eee STATE 














Announcing... 
TIDWELL-STUART TYPING 


by M. Fred Tidwell & Esta Ross Stuart 









































"I believe this textbook to be far and above the 
best of all those on the market. It develops the 
typing skill as nearly perfectly as any textbook 
can, utilizing with unusual devotion to detail 
the really basic psychological principles of 
learning." 






































-- writes a pre-publication reviewer. 





























For your 


maser PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. rev vor 1, wv. 











CONFIDENCE | HANDY BINDER 
For Your Eight Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


For The Coming School Year 


That has built national nopularity 


Many thousands of teachers have learned that 
they can select and use 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING in its latest edition with the greatest 
of confidence and satisfaction. 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING is many things to many people 
at the same time. It recognizes the many con- 
ditions under which typewriting is taught and the 
various levels of ability of students. It combines Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE 
the best of the new practices with the best of JOURNAL for the school year starting this month—but will 
the old practices. you still have them? Why not keep your copies in one of 
these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies 


2 h ENT RY P inserted or removed in one operation. Each binder holds 
a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S: 


has led to its use in more schools than all com- THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

peting books combined and its popularity is still 512 Brooks Building 

growing. The new sixth edition is adopted in all Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

states that have made recent adoptions and in 





6th Edition-——By Lessenberry-Crawford 





most cities that have made recent adoptions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi and E ic Education] 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dalles 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, a Pub- 
lication of The New York State Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Association, 
Albany, New York: Delmar Publishers, 
Inc., 213 pp. $2.25. 


This spiral bound workbook text was 
prepared to answer the need for a book 
which would appeal to students who might 
wish to engage in small business. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in owning and 
operating a small business, consumer needs 
and production problems, routine practices, 
owner qualifications are thoroughly ex- 
plored and discussed. 

The manual is designed as a_ practical 
guide for both the teacher and the stu- 
dent of small business. It is suggestive 
rather than prescriptive; the committee 
hopes that “it will serve as an incentive 
for expanded attention to an area which 
must invariably exist as an integral part 


of the American business scene.” 





TEXTILES AND TESTING COURSE OF 
STUDY, Consumer Service Division, 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, 96 pp. $2.75. 

This book is being used as a workbook 
in the annual Refresher Textile Course at 
the main laboratories of the United States 
Testing Company in Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey. Both testing methods and basic tex- 
tile information are included in the text. 

The material is presented in outline 
form and is well illustrated with sketches, 
photographs, and sample test reports; 
eighteen swatches covering the 
weaves are included. The major chapter 
headings are: Introduction to Testing, 
Raw Materials of the Textile Industry, 
Yarn Manufacturing and Testing, Fabric 
Manufacturing & Analysis, Hosiery Test- 
ing, and Chemical Tests in Fabrics & 
Dyestuff Analysis. 
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PUBLISHER DIRECTORY 


Addresses of home offices and branch 
offices of publishers are not given in re- 
views of books in this magazine. Many 
publishers of books of interest to business 
teachers and business schools do not pro- 
vide these addresses in advertisements in 
this publication. As a service to readers, 
the publishers of such 


the magazine from 


this directory of 
books will appear in 
time to time. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 

Branches: 181 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
50 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 2231 Park 
way, Chicago 16, Ill.; 309 Mission St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 

AMERICAN ACCOUNTANTS 
ASSOCIATION 

200 Commerce Exchange 

City, Oklahoma 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

Branches: 91 Cone St., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 137 
Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass.; 351 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 2210 Pacific St., Dallas 
1, Texas; 121 Second St., San Francisco 5 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago 

BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
BENNETT (CHAS. A.) COMPANY, ING 
Formerly The Manual Arts Press 
237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, III. 
BROWN (WM. C.) COMPANY 
915 Main Street, Dubuque, lowa 
FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 E. 24th St., New York 10 
GINN AND COMPANY 

Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

Branches 165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; 2301-11 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIL; 
199 E. Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 1510 
Young St., Dallas 1, Texas; 260 Fifth St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif.; 1331 Yonge St., 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 

GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY (THE) 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 

(Business Education Div. ¢f McGraw-Hill Bk. 
Co.) 

Branches: 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, IIL; 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; 501 Elm 
St., Dallas 2, Texas; 253 Spadina Rd., To 
ronto 4, Ont., Canada 

GROSSET AND DUNLAP 

1107 Broadway, New York 10 
HARPER AND BROTHERS 

49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
HEATH (D. C.) AND COMPANY 

285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

Branches: 50 Pryor St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill.; 713 
Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas; 180 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y.; 182 Second St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


TRAINING 


Building, Oklahoma 


HOLT (HENRY) AND COMPANY, INC, 

383 Madison Ave., New York i7 

Branches: 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; 600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill; 
707 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas; 536 Mis 
sion St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 

Branches: 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIl.; 
715 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas; 434 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 500 
Howard St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

IRWIN (RICHARD D.) INC. 
1818 Ridge Road, Homewooil, Illinois 
LYONS AND CARNAHAN 
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WORKBOOK FOR BUSINESS LAW FOR 
EVERYDAY LIVING, by Richard W. 
Willing and S. George Getz, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 151 pp. $1.40. 
This workbook while primarily planned 

to supplement Business Law for Everyday 

Living authored by S. Getz and 

the same publisher may be 

other text. It 


George 
produced by 
used profitably with any 


may be used for classroom and supervised 


study procedures or for home assignments. 
Separate objective tests are available for 
strictly measurement purposes 

Each section contains a preliminary over- 
view followed by one or more pre-study 
questions. The workbook utilizes situ- 
ations which are well within the experi- 
of students and as far as possible 
student partici- 


ence 
personalized in terms of 
pation, 

exercises are 
found in 
Teachers 


Case problem types of 
minimized for these are usually 
the textbook used in the class 
will find this workbook a useful and well 
thought through source of assignments. 
The workbook shows evidence of having 
an objective basis. 
numerous 


been worked out on 
Particularly effective are the 
illustrations which are to be used by stu- 
dents as a basis for giving their answers. 


COLLEGE TYPEWRITING, 5th Edition, D. 
D. Lessenberry and S. J. Wanous, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 353 pp. $3.00, Complete 
Edition. 

College Typewriting is. now published 
in three volumes. Available with optional 
workbooks and tests, it may be purchased 
as the Complete Course (Parts I, II, and 
III); College Typewriting, Part I Text- 
book; and College Typewriting, Parts II 
and III Textbook. College Typewriting, 
Part I, is planned for a personal or intro- 
ductory Parts If and III 
is for the advanced student; while the 
Complete Course is a full two-year pro 
gram of typewriting instruction. 

The keyboard presentation emphasizes 
the use of the strongest fingers first; simi 
lar strokes made by hands is 
avoided; the use of frequently used words 
and balanced-hand words is possible from 
the beginning; and unnecessary machine 
adjustments are avoided by a uniform line 
length in the early lessons 

To simplify rate calculation, word count 
word 


typing course; 


opposite 


is used instead of stroke count, a 
scale for computing words within any line 
and lines of standard leneth 


From the beginning, 


is provided, 
are used at the start. 
dictation practice at the machine is empha- 
sized in the effort to assist the student in 
making the transfer from letter-level to 
word-level practice. As the student’s skill 
increases, he is taught to compose simple 
letters and themes at the typewriter. 
Approximately 95 per cent of the entire 
book is new material although there are 
many old and proved techniques and prin- 
ciples used with the new. Several new 
features include the NOMA letter; hecto- 
graph duplication; accounting reports; 
typing short cuts; expansion of statistical 
typing units; executive reports, including 
(Continued on next page) 
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executive letters, conference reports, and 
minutes. 

Production measurement is provided in 
the fifth each of the problem 
sections. 

Workhooks, tests, and manual are avail- 
able to teachers using the text. This is an 
excellent text and should be given careful 
consideration when a purchase is to be 
made. 


lesson of 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, 3d Edition, 
by P. Myers Heiges, Arnold E. Scheider, 
and Harry Huffman, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 280 pp. $2.68. WORK- 
BOOK FOR GENERAL RECORD KEEP- 
ING, 3d Edition. Same authors and 
publisher, 254 pp. $1.40. 

This text is a complete revision. It ap- 
proaches record keeping from the clerical 
rather than from the accounting stand- 
point. Using an interesting style and non- 
technical language, this book takes the stu- 
dent through a step-by-step program lead- 
ing to vocational skill in the handling of 
the basic records used in business. It offers 
the bonus attraction of providing the foun- 
dation for an intelligent use of personal 
records. 

The new edition presents a wealth of 
problem material and activities that keep 
the students interested throughout the 
course. More than one hundred fifty work 
units are presented along with the text: 
end-of-chaptere materials include questions 
for class discussion, special vocabulary, 
and exercises in arithmetic. . 

A Workbook and a Teacher’s 
and Key are available. 


Manual 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE, 5th 
Edition, Peter L. Agnew, James R. 
Meehan, and Foster. W. Loso, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 568 pp. $2.56. 

Written exclusively for high school use, 
this book is planned to fit the changing 
requirements in. business. It can be used 
as a regular classroom textbook, as a ref- 
erence and selective assignment book in an 
integrated office practice course, for co- 
ordination of a part-time cooperative pro- 
gram, or as a secretarial handbook in the 
classroom and on the job. 
secretarial duties 
and traits have been used in selecting the 
content for the book. The prospective 
secretary is acquairited with dictation, tran- 
scription, handling mail, using telephone 
and other communication devices, meeting 
callers, special secretarial typing jobs, filing 
using the duplicating machines, under- 
standing various office machines, secre- 
tarial bookkeeping, and securing a job. 
Special attention is given to grooming, 
manner, and speech; the need for good 
handwriting is stressed in connection with 
record keeping ; air travel receives more 
emphasis ; and appendixes are provided for 
grammar, punctuation, abbreviations, spell- 
ing, addresses, and capitalization. 

In addition to the textbook, a teacher’s 
manual, a workbook (letterheads and busi- 
forms)+ achievement tests, practice 
outfit for business filing, job instructions 
for filing, and a final examination for 
business filing are available for teacher 
assistance, 


Various analyses of 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 20 





REALISTIC BUSINESS COMPOSITION 


Anne G. Seger 
Business Training College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


One of the heights of a teaching thrill 
is experienced when the teacher can in- 
spire or motivate a student to use his own 
mind to create a new thing. Maybe the 
“new” thing is very old, as “things” go, 
but to the student, it is a brand new mental 
activity. Thousands of babies are learning 
to walk every day and the event of a 
single baby walking would seem unphe- 
nomenal. But there are no words to fully 
explain the greatness of the joy felt by 
the parents and baby with every very first 
step that is taken. Would it not be feasi- 
ble to recognize a joy akin to this in the 
student-teacher relationship when the stu- 
dent composes his first business letter? 

In an effort to create an inspiring letter- 
writing device that would culminate in a 
very energetic student motivation, we initi- 
ated a project that absorbed a cycle of ap- 
proximately five days. The first day we 
chose, by way of review, a class period 
in which we emphasized two or three 
punctuation rules and two or three gram- 
mar rules. We explained to the class that 
they would be organized into companies 
so that they might write letters to each 
other, emphasizing in each letter two of 
the rules reviewed. They were told, also, 
to underscore in each letter the review 
rule or punctuation incorporated therein. 
The class was divided into six even parts, 
five of which were organized into five 
separate companies, all of which were of 
the students’ choice. For example, we had 
the Ace Steel Comnany, The High. Tone 
Music Store, Airy Vacuum Sweepers, The 
New Newspaper, etc. The sixth division 
was called “Miscellaneous.” It represented 
just anything under the moon that may 
be needed by anybody from the five com- 
panies, which was not represented by the 
five companies. For example, The High 
Tone Music Company may want to sub- 
scribe to a. Window Cleaners’ Service. 
They would address their inquiry to some- 
one in “Miscellaneous.” 

Everv student had a title in his respec- 
tive company. Ronald Pall may be the 
president of the Ace Steel Companv; Ruth 
Coral, the manager, etc. After it 
was determined “who” was going to be 
in “which” company, the titles were as- 
siinecd until every student, except those in 
“Miscellaneous,” had a title. (The teacher 
made a Ditto copy of a list of the com- 
panies, with the respective students’ names 
and titles.) The assigned homework for 
that evening included the studying of the 
reviewed rules, as well as a research effort 
of each student to investigate the possible 
function of his particular company and 
the possible duties of his titled position. 

At the beginning of the next class, the 
names list was distributed to the students 
so that they would know “who was who” 
and “where.” (Incidentally, the list also 


sales 


contained the names of the students who 
were assigned to “Miscellaneous.”) The 
teacher acted as “mailman,” placing a letter 
basket on her desk in which students 
placed their letters, addressed to their 
destination. The teacher then delivered the 
letters to the addressees. 

Receiving the letters, the 
studied the situations posed and 
answers, using their own originality and 
remembering to incorporate into their an- 
swers two or more of the grammar or 
punctuation rules emphasized. 

All correspondence for each 
transaction was kept 
transaction was completed. In other words, 
letter was returned with the 
When the final letter of the 
letters in- 
who 


students 
wrote 


business 


together until the 


the query 
answer letter. 
transaction was completed, all 
volved were given to the teacher, 
stapled them together and kept them in a 
file for completed transactions. 

Two, or maybe three days were spent 
in actual letter writing. The teacher then 


studied the letters in the completed trans- 
action file and composed an error sheet, 
listing actual errors found in the letters, 


verbatim. The name of the student in 
whose letter the error was found was writ- 
ten in parentheses after the given ‘error. 
These errors were divided into the follow- 
ing headings: Grammar, Punctuation, 
Spelling, Letter Form, Meaning Context. 
Ten errors were listed under each heading. 
(Naturally, all errors in the letters did no 
appear on this sheet—only a representative 
few.) The assembled error sheet was 
duplicated and given to the student on the 
fourth day. 

A student, assigned as moderator, di- 
rected the class in an oral error-correction 
session 

On the fifth day cf this cycle, a written 
test on the grammar and punctuation that 
was emphasized the first day was given. 
This furnished a grading device for the 
(Grades were recorded for 

answers given error 


also 


cycle. 
when the 


the oral 
sheet was used.) 

The process just described was consid- 
ered a “cycle.” Ensuing days saw ensuing 
cycles with new companies and new gram- 
mar and punctuation rules emphasized. 

The emphasis in the whole project was 
the development of an atmosphere within 
which the student could expand his origi- 
nality. This aroused his interest,.a by- 
product of which is happiness in learning. 
This, in turn, created one of the best 
learning climates. Students were permitted 
to compose their own companies, to create 
their own letter subjects. Seeing their 
names after their respective errors on the 
error sheet was a very effective stimulant 
to better effort. What a learning climate! 
And, incidentally, fun was had by all—in- 
cluding the teacher. 
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fill this job? 
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To busy executive. Interesting 
work. Pleasant surroundings, 
modern office, including IBM 
Electric Typewriter. Write Box 
M2345. 


A TYPIST-CLERK, JR. 
Satie, ry, 


























More and more businesses are switching to 
IBM Electrics. More and more schools are 
switching to IBM’s, too, so their students will 


qualify for the best jobs available. 





Coast to coast, comparison tests prove IBM’s 
are preferred by teachers and students for 


beginning, advanced, and remedial instruction. 


TRADE MARK 











The new IBM, with many new and exclusive 


features, will more than ever stimulate stu- electric typewriters 


dents .. . make teaching, as well as learning, 


easier and more rewarding. "The, Te | ; Tap 7, 


Before replacing any typewriters, see the ex- 
citing new IBM. For full information write: 
International Business Machines, Dept.  E-3, 


590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Only MWitonal new adding machine gives you: 


LWE KEYBOARD 


SAVES UP TO 50% HAND MOTION! Now 
you can add and list without touching a 
motor bar—a great saving of effort for 
operators. No wonder they like it! 
Amounts are added and printed the 
instant they are set on the keyboard—be- 
cause every key is electrified! No more 
“back and forth” motion from keyboard to 
motor bar — because every key is also a 
motor bar. The only completely elec- 
trified Adding Machine! 
National’s “feather-touch” action 
makes it easier than ever to press com- 
binations of keys at one time—more time- 
and-effort-saving! All ciphers print auto- 
matically—still more effort and time saved! 
At the end of the day operators feel fresher 
—and they have accomplished more with 
less effort. 


Now you can forget 
the motor bar 


plus all these other features— 


1. Automatic clear signal. 5. Large answer dials. 

2. Subtractions in red. 6. Easy-touch key action. 

3 Automatic credit balance in 7 Full-visible keyboard, 
" red. * automatic ciphers. 


Automatic space-up of 8 Rugged-duty construction, 
* tape to tear-off line * compact size for 
when total prints. desk use. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Saves up to 50% hand motion 


* 
For demonstration phone nearest National office Salional 


Spe ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
or National dealer, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





